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Introduction 


In the autumn of 2017, the Karwan e Mohabbat, Caravan of Love, 
undertook its first journey of atonement, solidarity, healing, conscience 
and justice with people who had been targets of hate attacks across our 
wounded land. It was a small, audacious effort to offer a garland of 
empathy across many parts of India—a tiny lamp lit amidst a tempest of 
hate. 

The purpose of this voyage in these times of gathering darkness 
across those parts of India most severely ravaged by lynching was 
twofold: to respond with solidarity to the everyday fear that has settled in 
the hearts of Muslims, Dalits and Christians, and to challenge and break 
the worrying silence of the majority with a call to conscience. 

The Karwan, a broad-based, collaborative civil society initiative of 
independent individuals, people’s organisations and social movements, 
visited the families of those who had lost loved ones to lynching, to 
attacks on Dalits, targeted shootings by police, and violence on women 
branded as witches. 

Our journey began from Assam on 4 September 2017. It passed 
through Jharkhand and Karnataka before regathering at Tilak Vihar in 
Delhi one week later. The second phase of the Karwan involved all 
participants travelling together in a bus that started out from Delhi and 
moved on to western Uttar Pradesh (UP), Haryana, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

Entirely crowd-funded and with an exceptional group of volunteers— 
writers, journalists, social workers, teachers, lawyers—we intersected 
India from east to west over the span of a month. Late every night, I wrote 
an update before trying to catch a few hours of sleep. The first part of this 
volume brings together and builds on those updates. 

In each state, the members of the Karwan offered atonement and 



solidarity to the families of the victims, and tried to assess how they were 
coping and what they needed for livelihood, psycho-social care and the 
pursuit of justice. We also held public peace and reconciliation meetings 
—Aman Sabhas. 

Everywhere, the Karwan found minorities living in endemic and 
lingering fear, and with hate and state violence, resigned to these as 
normalised elements of everyday living. We encountered widows, 
mothers, fathers and children, numbed with incomprehension at the 
loathing and violence that had snatched from them their loved ones. I 
wondered (as I wrote during the Karwan), ‘How could the parents of two 
teenaged boys in Nagaon, Assam, come to terms with the lynching of their 
sons by a mob from the neighbouring village, gouging out their eyes, 
severing their ears while accusing them of being cow thieves? Why would 
anyone murder and mutilate a person they did not even know? Why would 
complete strangers stab Harish Pujari fourteen times near Mangalore, 
pulling out his intestines, only because they mistook him for a Muslim 
when he was riding pillion behind his Muslim friend?’ 

Across India, Dalits are viciously attacked by upper-caste neighbours 
seeking to crush any and all signs of assertion. Single women, branded as 
witches, remain vulnerable to incredible, medieval cruelty by families and 
neighbours. Christians in tribal regions are subjugated by violence that 
targets their priests, nuns and places of worship, and by laws that 
criminalise religious conversions. But the foremost targets of hate 
violence by lynching and police killings are Muslims. 

Against Muslims, the weapon of choice is public lynching. The 
lynching of African Americans in the US used to be public spectacle, 
spurred by religious fervour and watched by white families over picnics. 
In today’s India, lynchings are videographed public performances. The 
attackers themselves catch most lynch attacks on mobile phone cameras. 
Images of the victims, humiliated, cringing, begging for their lives, are put 
up on social media. These lynching videos are widely and avidly shared 
among young Hindutva activists—as evidence of their valour, as proof of 
their immunity from state action, as public exhibition of the humiliation of 
the communities they consider their enemies, and to draft new recruits into 
militant Hindu-supremacist organisations. 

Our consistent finding was that families hit by hate violence were 



bereft of protection and justice from the state. In the case of almost all the 
fifty-odd families we met during our travels through eight states, the 
police had registered criminal charges against the victims, treating the 
accused with kid gloves, leaving their bail applications unopposed, or 
erasing their crimes altogether. A lynch mob, for instance, attacks a 
vehicle transporting cattle, killing some of the transporters. The police 
register criminal cases of illegal cow-smuggling, animal cruelty and rash 
driving against the victims. They obliterate the fact that the men were 
lynched. In other cases, they mention anonymous mobs that are never 
caught. The families of people attacked by lynch mobs sometimes do not 
even file complaints with the police because they fear that far from giving 
them justice, the police will register criminal charges against them. 

More worrying by far was our finding that the police had 
increasingly taken on the work of lynch mobs. There were tens of 
instances of the police executing Muslim men, alleging that they were 
cattle smugglers or dangerous criminals, often claiming that they had fired 
at the police. Unlike mob lynching, murderous extrajudicial action has 
barely registered on the national conscience. It is as though majoritarian 
public opinion first outsourced its hate violence to lynch mobs, and lynch 
mobs in BJP-ruled states like UP, Haryana and Rajasthan are now 
outsourcing it onwards to the police. 


Most troubling of all, we found in all these local communities a profound 
and pervasive absence of compassion. They constructed high walls 
between what they saw as ‘Hindu suffering’, which moved them, troubled 
them and enraged them, and ‘Muslim suffering’ which somehow was 
deserved, or at least inevitable. I illustrate this with our meeting with 
Usman Ansari in Giridih in Jharkhand. 

In hiding, his crushed arm in a sling, the old man was manifestly 
broken. Not just in body, but also and entirely in spirit. He sobbed many 
times as he spoke with us. He wept when he spoke of the nightmare of his 
neighbours’ attack, of being accused of killing his cow. Of how much he 
loved his cows; of his family begging for money to pay for his medical 



expenses and food; of his son losing his mental balance after the attack; 
and of his resolve to return to his village one day, even though he knew no 
one wanted him there. He did not know how, amidst so much hate. But 
there was no other place he could call home. 

We met Ansari on the third day of our Karwan e Mohabbat, which 
began in Assam on 4 September. Our first engagement in Jharkhand was 
meeting him. But Ansari still so feared another attack that his family 
would not disclose his hideout. People met us instead on the main road, 
from where only a few of us left in a jeep, driving through many villages 
before we reached his secret refuge. 

His story had chilling echoes of Akhlaq in Dadri. In September 2015, 
ironsmith Mohammad Akhlaq had been dragged out of his home in the 
village of Dadri, close to the national capital, and was lynched by his 
neighbours, who accused him of storing beef in his refrigerator. 

Ansari’s was the only Muslim family in the Hindu neighbourhood of 
village Barwadih in Giridih district. He reared ten cows and sold milk to 
both Hindu and Muslim customers. Some ten days before the attacks, one 
of his Jersey cows fell ill and died. The custom of the village was not to 
bury dead cattle, but throw them in a designated yard. Ansari contacted a 
man from a disadvantaged caste who usually disposed of dead cattle. But 
since they could not settle on a price, Ansari and his sons dragged the 
corpse of the cow themselves to the dumpyard. 

There it lay for two days. On 27 June 2017, two days after Eid ul Fitr, 
the dead cow was found mysteriously missing its head and a leg. The 
rumour quickly spread that Ansari had killed his own cow as an Eid 
sacrifice. A mob of hundreds of angry Hindu men from the village and a 
nearby weekly bazaar surrounded his home baying for his blood. A 
terrified Ansari pleaded with them, explaining that the cow had died of 
sickness. If he had wanted to eat her meat, why would he take away the 
head and leave the body? And that no one loved their cows more. 

But his pleas went unheeded. The mob dragged him out, stripped him 
and thrashed him until he lost consciousness. They locked his son and 
daughter-in-law in a room in the house and set it on fire. They sprinkled 
the old man’s comatose body with petrol, and would have set him on fire 
but for the timely and firm intervention of the young deputy commissioner 
and the police force he commanded. Even as the unconscious Ansari was 



rescued, the throng turned its rage on the police, attacking their vehicles. 
The police opened fire, injuring one man in his leg. Ansari’s son and 
daughter-in-law had a miraculous escape when the village chowkidar 
broke down the door of their burning room. 

Ansari regained consciousness eight days later. Discharged from 
hospital after two months, he continued to be in hiding. He had no police 
protection, and feared that his neighbours might still take his life. One of 
his sons had lost his mind, and the other two begged at mosques because 
they had lost all their cows. They were still too frightened to work, and 
had not been helped by the administration or local organisations. No one 
from their village came to meet Ansari in hospital. The old man was 
determined to fight for justice. 

As part of the Karwan, wherever we travelled, we requested local 
organisers to arrange, if possible, a peace meeting. We were encouraged 
that they had organised one for after our meeting with Ansari. Although 
we arrived two hours late, we found hundreds of men gathered there, 
including local officials. 

But our optimism did not last long. Speaker after speaker pronounced 
the attack an unfortunate ‘accident’ that was best forgotten. Peace could 
be restored easily. All that was required was for Ansari to tell the police 
that the men who had been arrested were innocent, and that he did not 
recognise those who had tried to kill him. When their men were set free, 
the speaker said, they would allow Ansari to return. John Dayal, who 
accompanied the Karwan, and I took the mike, to reason with the 
gathering. ‘If it was your own father who was stripped and nearly killed 
by his neighbours, based on false hate rumours, would you even then say 
it was a minor incident that should be forgotten?’ I asked them. I appealed 
to them to go to Ansari, seek his forgiveness, assure him of his safety 
without conditions, and pool money to rebuild his home. 

Tempers rose. The speakers challenged me, asking why we did not 
display the same sympathy for the Hindu man whom the police had 
injured while firing to disperse the mob. They said that Ansari was an evil 
man, a murderer. (We enquired later and learnt he had been involved in a 
violent property dispute with his brother.) They said we were unconcerned 
that Ansari had provoked the anger of the Hindus of his village by 
beheading a cow. 



The organisers of the programme were members of a leftist 
organisation, so we expected solidarity from them. But they too were 
sorely disappointed with our visit. They had hoped we would restore 
peace by brokering a compromise that would set the Hindus free. Instead, 
all we did was Take the side of the Muslims’. 

We could have been in Akhlaq’s Dadri. We could have been in living 
rooms across the land. The arguments are the same. Since it is the 
Muslims who always provoke violence, they are, by definition, always 
guilty, even when they are the ones lynched. Hindus are by character 
innocent and non-violent, roused into understandable violence only 
because of the perfidy of Muslims. 

But love does not differentiate between ‘Hindu suffering’ and 
‘Muslim suffering’. Hindus are incensed seemingly only by the first but 
are indifferent to the latter. The upper-caste Hindu communities in all the 
states we travelled through remained convinced that somehow their 
Muslim and Dalit neighbours deserved their cruel deaths. Heavy of heart, 
we realised that it would take many journeys for love to prevail and to 
overcome. Until then we must continue to journey. 


In Rajasthan, the majoritarian anger and hostility towards the Karwan 
turned violent. The tenth day (of the Karwan) was marked by news of 
opposition to our advance to Behror, the highway crossing where Pehlu 
Khan, an ageing Muslim cattle trader, had been lynched by a cow- 
vigilante mob on 5 April 2017. The Karwan resolved the next morning to 
place flowers at the site of his lynching. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Hindu Jagran Manch and Bajrang Dal, all Hindu supremacist 
organisations, announced that they would not allow the Karwan to even 
enter Behror. The local organisers warned us of waiting violence; the 
owners of the hall where a peace meeting was to be held cancelled on us. 

We resolved that we would proceed anyway. In Alwar, where we 
were to spend the night, senior police and administrative officials tried to 
persuade us to bypass Behror. We courteously but firmly refused, adding 
that we would visit the police station in Behror to express our 



disappointment at the police letting off the men mentioned in Pehlu 
Khan’s dying declaration and the criminalising of Pehlu and his sons. 

Thus the eleventh day of the Karwan turned into one of confrontation 
and tension. After we emerged from the police station, the administration 
again tried to dissuade me from the short journey of a few hundred yards 
to where I would place the flowers. I said I would go alone as I did not 
want to risk any of my Karwan colleagues being attacked. A senior police 
officer told me hotly that the mob had The constitutional right to protest’. 
I said, T am not sure that anyone has a constitutional right to protest with 
violence. But even if you so believe, then surely I have at least the same 
constitutional right to protest armed with nothing other than flowers.’ 

The police physically blocked me. I sat on the ground in a 
spontaneous dharna. They confabulated for half an hour before relenting. 

With two fistfuls of marigold flowers, and surrounded by policemen, 
I walked the couple of hundred yards to the dirty, nondescript stretch of 
sidewalk where Pehlu Khan had been killed. Kneeling there, I said, T am 
not a believer, so I cannot pray. But I believe in insaniyat aur insaaf, 
humanism and justice. Therefore, I place these flowers here, in memory 
not just of Pehlu Khan, but also of hundreds of others like him who have 
fallen to hate violence across our land.’ 

The police bundled us rapidly into the bus. As we left, the protesting 
men threw a few stones at the bus. 

The people of the small town of Kotputli in Jaipur district had 
planned a little welcome for the Karwan. But a group of young men tore 
down the banners and threw away the flowers. The police, saying that they 
were helpless to stop them, then asked two of the organisers to meet the 
bus outside the police station, giving us only a couple of minutes. The 
organisers handed over packets of packed breakfast. A few men gathered. 
One of them took off his shoe to throw at the bus as it drove off. We 
stopped the bus long enough to throw flowers at the men. 

The Karwan bus now had police escort vehicles ahead and following 
it. This was the only way that the state administration would allow us to 
travel through Rajasthan. It is a sad day when a caravan of love can travel 
only with the protection of the police. We don’t need or deserve 
protection; it is the bereaved families that the police should protect. But it 
is precisely them that the police fail so profoundly. 



We were reliably informed that all big newspapers and television channels 
had been advised to blank out news of the Karwan. Not everyone 
complied with these pressures. Many stories—my daily updates and 
several articles by Karwan members—appeared both online and in print. 
NDTV, the most liberal of the major TV channels, which had sent two 
reporters to travel with the Karwan, reserved a one-hour slot for a 
documentary on the Karwan titled ‘Atonement’. 

In a television debate during the Pehlu Khan incident, Rakesh Sinha, 
a vicharak (ideologue) of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
angrily decried my credentials, following this up with many harangues on 
Twitter, describing me as a scoundrel. He also said that the funds of the 
Centre for Equity Studies (CES), the non-governmental organisation of 
which I am a founder-member and director, must be investigated 
thoroughly. 

A mere four days later, the CES received notices from the Income 
Tax department. 

I issued this press note: 

In a television debate on 14 September 2017, in NDTV’s Left, 
Right and Centre anchored by Nidhi Razdan, I joined by phone 
from the Karwan bus. Mr Rakesh Sinha of the RSS during the 
debate made angry personalised attacks against me. He also said 
that I was against the RSS. I replied that I am indeed against the 
ideology of the RSS, because its belief in a Hindu Rashtra 
(Nation) contravenes the Indian Constitution. During this same 
debate, Mr Sinha said, in a barely veiled threat, that the funding 
of ‘my’ organisations would be investigated. The next morning, 
despite stone-throwing mobs, I did finally prevail in placing 
flowers at the site of Pehlu Khan’s lynching. 

Four days later, an organisation of which I am the Director 
and one of the founders, the Centre for Equity Studies, received 



by email a notice under Section 143 (2) of the Income Tax Act 
for a Full Scrutiny of the income tax returns of the Centre for 
Equity Studies for the year 2016-17. 

The Income Tax Department may claim that this is just a 
routine notice. But the timing of the notice shortly after the 
public threat for getting the funding of ‘my’ organisations 
investigated, and the fact that less than 1 per cent of returns are 
scrutinised, suggest that this could well be an act of state 
vengeance and intimidation. 

I would also like to point out that the Centre for Equity 
Studies had nothing whatsoever to do with the Karwan e 
Mohabbat. It brings out the annual India Exclusion Report, and 
works with homeless persons and other vulnerable groups. 

We are happy to subject ourselves to any scrutiny, as we 
believe in public accountability. But I would like to state 
categorically that no amount of state intimidation of the 
organisations that I am associated with, would succeed in 
silencing my public dissent with policies and ideologies that I 
believe are detrimental to India’s constitutional values. 

The work that the Centre does is precious to me. But at times like this, I 
believe that there is no higher duty than public dissent. This is not an act 
of particular valour, it is just that no other option is acceptable. 


In some ways, the journey was a humble tribute to Mahatma Gandhi’s last 
and finest months. He intervened bravely during the Noakhali and Bihar 
Hindu-Muslim riots of 1946, and fasted in Calcutta and Delhi for love and 
peace, even as the country was engulfed and ripped apart by hate that 
ultimately claimed a million lives during the Partition. It was because of 
this that we made it a point to end the Karwan’s odyssey on the 
Mahatma’s 148th birth anniversary on 2 October 2017, at his birthplace, 
Porbandar, in Gujarat. Our call through this leg of the Karwan was ‘Chalo 
Porbandar #HumSabGandhi’. 



At the same time, we also paid tribute to the national icon. 
Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar, the principal architect of the Indian Constitution. 
The Karwan was especially mindful of his caution that the core of our 
democracy and our Constitution is fraternity —that without fraternity, it is 
not possible for justice, liberty and equality to become the natural order of 
things. It is this fraternity that is most under attack in India today. 

Many countries in the world are witnessing the rise of authoritarian 
and chauvinistic political parties that legitimise hatred against minorities 
and suppress liberal and left dissent. In some countries such as the United 
States, Turkey, Hungary and India, these parties and their leaders have 
been elected to power. In others such as France and Germany, they may 
not have succeeded in capturing power, but their broadening electoral 
appeal reflects a rising constituency of hate. 

In countries in which Muslims constitute a minority, a major target of 
hostilities are Muslim citizens and immigrants. Also targeted are people of 
colour as well as religious, ethnic and sexual minorities. Liberal defenders 
of these communities in the media and civil society are typically 
intimidated, attacked and gagged. 

A dominant challenge of our times, therefore, is to craft instruments 
to fight the politics of what we call ‘command hate’. Hate politics can 
only be fought with a new and radical politics of love. In battling 
ideologies that harvest bounties from hate, we can only win, electorally 
and otherwise, when equipped with the resolve of this love. 

The test is made that much greater by the fact that the hate that we 
must fight is not just external to us but within ourselves and those we are 
close to, and finds reflection in our resounding silences and unconsidered 
political choices. Our greatest battle is with bystanders—we and those we 
know. We need to interrogate ourselves about the reasons for our silences, 
for our failures to speak out and intervene. We need to burden our 
conscience intolerably. We need our conscience to ache. 


The Karwan was entirely resourced by individual contributions and there 
was a great response to our call for crowdfunding. We started with no 



money, but within a month more than 200 people had contributed 120 
lakh. 

We are deeply committed to ensuring support, in coordination with 
other groups, to each of the families affected by hate violence that we 
visited during the Karwan, including for legal justice, psycho-social care 
and livelihood. We have resolved also to help establish, along with other 
groups, systems of rapid and longer-term response to hate crimes in the 
states where they are endemic. This would include helping establish 
Citizens’ Councils for peace and compassion and, where needed, human 
rights collectives. 

The Karwan will not end here. Its members will continue to journey 
to old and new sites of hate violence, with the same objectives of 
solidarity, atonement, justice and love. It has much work to do. For justice 
and healing of the families destroyed by hate violence. To chronicle our 
troubled times of engineered and pervasive hate. And to find ways to fight 
this, bravely and resolutely, with solidarity, with justice and with love. 

We have resolved to chronicle through books, films, photo 
exhibitions and public talks the rise of hate and fear that we bore witness 
to during the Karwan, to inform and appeal to the public conscience. 
Many travellers have already begun to tell the stories they heard and saw, 
and plan to continue to do so with pictures, videos and words. This is the 
first book to emerge from the Karwan. 


Harsh Mander 




With two fistfuls of marigold flowers, and surrounded by policemen, Harsh 
Mander walked up to the dirty, nondescript stretch of sidewalk where Pehlu 
Khan had been killed. Kneeling there, he said, ‘I am not a believer, so I cannot 
pray. But I believe in insaniyat aur insaaf, humanism and justice. Therefore, I 
place these flowers here, in memory not just of Pehlu Khan, but also of 
hundreds of others like him who have fallen to hate violence across our land.’ 
15 September 2017 










part one 

THE JOURNEY 


Through the Karwan’s journey, Harsh Mander wrote an 
update of the day's events each night and sent it out to 
friends of the Karwan. What follows is a consolidation of 
those updates, with some elaborations. 




Assam 


The Karwan e Mohabbat started its journey from Assam. We met four 
families in this northeastern state, each of them weighed down by the 
heaviest of burdens that parents can be called upon to carry—the bodies of 
their own children. Four young men, felled in different ways, all by hate. 

After senior peace activist Ram Puniyani lit a small earthen lamp at 
Nagaon town in central Assam, we set out for Naramari, a Muslim- 
dominated village, 16 km away. Here live the families of cousins 
Riyazuddin Ali and Abu Hanifa, who were lynched four months earlier, 
on 30 April 2017. 

Childhood friends, the two had left their homes early that morning to 
fish in the neighbouring village of Kasamari, which is populated largely 
by Hindus and tribals. After the rumour rose—no one agrees about how— 
that they were cow thieves, a mob of a few hundred men gathered, chased 
down the boys and lynched them. Their families received the bodies at 
Nagaon’s Bhogeswar Phukanani Civil Hospital later that day: there were 
knife wounds on their faces, their eyes had been gouged out, their ears cut 
off. 

We met the parents of 20-year-old Riyazuddin Ali outside their small 
mud-and-thatch home adjacent to a small duck pond. They were 
disconsolate. ‘Where did so much hate come from?’ his father Raham Ali 
asked. ‘Why should they kill two boys on a fishing expedition and 
mutilate their bodies so cruelly?’ Riyaz’s young widow clutched her one- 
year-old daughter. He used to drive a three-wheeler Tempo taxi. 

Sixteen-year-old Abu Hanifa’s parents were even more inconsolable, 
breaking down often, holding in their palms a passport-size photograph of 
the boy. Hanifa had helped the family by selling vegetables. 

The two families led us to a small, leafy gravesite they had built 



between their homes, where the two friends were laid to rest together. 

Ten men had been arrested for the lynching. They were quickly 
released on bail. A group of local lawyers had agreed to work to secure 
justice for the boys. 

That afternoon, in Guwahati, 130 km from Nagaon, student leaders 
spoke of their vision for a new India sans hate and exploitation. 

The second day of the Karwan e Mohabbat was, like the first, defined 
by sad meetings with bereaved parents. In the village of Kharbuja in 
Goalpara district, near the south banks of the Brahmaputra, we first met 
the parents of 22-year-old Yakub Ali, shot dead by a policeman who had 
exceeded his brief. 

In Goalpara and other districts of Assam, tens of thousands of people 
have been served notices that they are ‘doubtful voters’, or ‘D voters’ in 
local parlance—ostensibly illegal immigrants from Bangladesh. In what 
constitutes an administrative paradox, it is not unusual for fathers or 
mothers to be deemed Indian citizens and their children to be deemed ‘D 
voters’. People say that there has been a surge in the numbers detained as 
D voters since the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government took power in 
the state in May 2016. The BJP government not only increased the 
number of Foreigners Tribunals (set up to identify D voters) from 36 to 
100 but also made them much more active. As things stand, those unable 
to produce documents to establish their Indian nationality are housed in 
detention camps that are even more hellish than the country’s infamous 
prisons. 

Viewing this action as being targeted at India’s Bengali Muslim 
citizens, Yakub had joined a protest on 30 June 2017. There exists a video 
of what then transpired. There was mild stone-throwing by the protestors 
from a railway track close to the village. Some policemen picked up 
stones and threw them back at the protestors. The video shows a 
policeman picking up a rifle, taking aim and shooting Yakub dead. There 
was no textbook use of milder force, no advance warning, no shooting 
below the waist. It was, unambiguously, a shooting to kill. 

Yakub’s family filed a police complaint against the policeman— 
whom they clearly identified on the video—but were not aware of any 
action against him. 

Yakub’s father wept as he watched the video of his son being shot. 



falling between the railway tracks, his body being lifted by his friends. His 
brother spoke bitterly of how Bengali-origin Muslims felt because of 
official accusations that they were D voters. ‘It is only because we are 
Muslims,’ he said. Yakub’s mother was born in and spent her entire life in 
Kharbuja. Yakub joined the protests after she had received notice a year 
earlier marking her as a D voter. 

Yakub worked on road construction sites in neighbouring Arunachal 
Pradesh, and had returned home for Eid ul-Fitr. For his widow Rahima, it 
was a double tragedy. First married to his elder brother, who had died two 
years earlier in a motorcycle accident, she married Yakub in 2017. He 
then became stepfather to her two children. Now she was widowed again. 

Just as distraught were the parents of Fafiqul Islam Ahmed, who we 
met in Salakati Maszid Para village of Kokrajhar district. He was the very 
popular state president of the ABMSU (All Bodo Territorial Council 
Minority Students’ Union). On 1 August 2017, two gunmen pumped a 
dozen bullets into him with an assault rifle in broad daylight in the busy 
Titagura marketplace. Several thousand people from all the communities 
gathered at his funeral. His killers remain untraced. 

Fafiqul had tried hard to build bonds between the various 
communities in the Bodoland Territorial Area Districts in northern Assam, 
speaking up against the long history of hatred and violence in the area. His 
secular, inclusive and reform-based politics made him popular across 
communities, and a threat to the prevailing politics of hatred and division. 
He was a fierce critic of the ruling BJP, its mentor, the RSS, and what he 
saw as their anti-Muslim policies. He led agitations against the police 
killing of Yakub Ali. He fought against the eviction of tens of thousands 
of mostly Muslim families from government lands following their 
displacement by massive river erosion, as well as the listing of large 
numbers of them as D voters. When he was killed, Fafiqul was believed to 
have been tracking links between the local police and cow smugglers 
operating on the India-Bangladesh border. 

In a sombre coincidence, the day we met Fafiqul’s parents was the day 
that journalist Gauri Fankesh was killed in Bengaluru. They lived far from 
each other, two distant ends of the country, but there were many 



similarities in their murders. Fearless and uncompromising fighters against 
communal and divisive politics, both were felled by armed gunmen. The 
two deaths led to an outpouring of grief from people of all communities. 
And their voices will only become stronger, even though they are no 
longer physically with us. 

It was with much sadness that the Karwan left Assam. Hate, violence 
and an openly hostile, partisan state have pushed Assam’s minorities 
deeper than ever before into a state of intense dread. People committed to 
the Constitutional values of equality and secularism, from Assam as well 
as from all across India, need to stand firmly with them. Until we do that, 
they will be all alone. 



Jharkhand 


From Assam, the Karwan e Mohabbat proceeded to Jharkhand, an 
impoverished, forested region with a large tribal population. Bitterly 
divided along communal lines, the state has witnessed a rash of lynch 
attacks in recent years. 

We first drove to village Barwabad-Bairwa in Giridih district. We 
found a terrifying replay of not just the lynching of Mohammad Akhlaq in 
Dadri in Uttar Pradesh but also of communal rationalisations. I wrote in 
some detail of our meeting with Ansari in the opening pages of this book. 

The fourth day of the Karwan began with an unexpected healing 
moment. The local gurdwara at Ramgarh Cantonment, the district 
headquarters where we spent the night at a dharamsala, invited us in order 
to endorse our call. They quoted from the verses of Guru Nanak and Kabir 
to underline the message of inter-religious unity and tolerance. The 
speakers reflected on how relevant it was for our times. The small Sikh 
community in Ramgarh Cantonment had settled here after the violence of 
Partition. Together, we paid remembrance to the two storms that had 
destroyed Sikh lives—once in 1947 and again in 1984—and spoke of how 
the memories of those events should teach people about the consequences 
of hate and violence. 

We then drove to Manuwa village in the same district and met 
Mariam Khatoon, the widow of a coal-trader who had been lynched two 
months earlier in the busy Ramgarh Cantonment marketplace. 

On the morning of 27 June 2017, Alimuddin Ansari left home in his 
Maruti van. An hour later, his 17-year-old son Shahban received a 
WhatsApp forward of a video of his father being lynched by a mob of 
young, self-styled gaurakshaks, or cow vigilantes, who accused him of 
transporting beef in his van. Desperate, Shahban jumped on a motorcycle 



to go and save his father, but crashed some distance from his home. He 
called his 22-year-old brother Shehzad, who immediately set out for 
Ramgarh along with his mother. When they arrived at the Sadar Thana 
jurisdiction, they found the van overturned and gutted in the centre of 
Bazaar Tand market, and bloodstains on the road. People told them the 
police had taken Alimuddin for treatment to the town’s Sadar Hospital. 

They were then informed that Alimuddin had been transferred to a 
hospital in Ranchi, the state capital, barely 50 km away. They drove to 
Ranchi as fast as they could, and learnt there that he had died at the hands 
of the mob in Ramgarh itself. The police conducted a post-mortem 
hurriedly and secretly at Ranchi’s Rajendra Institute of Medical Sciences, 
without permitting the family to see his body. It took multiple visits to the 
police before they handed over the body to the family, long past midnight. 

Of late, we have been witnessing a disturbing new phenomenon 
related to lynchings: video recordings of the crimes. These videos are 
typically taken by the attackers themselves. We saw them in Alimuddin’s 
lynching video, laughing, as the bleeding man begged for his life, as 
though this was a sport, a reality television show, or a video game. At one 
point, a boy grabbed the terrified man’s face and turned it to the camera, 
asking the videographer to take a good shot. There were pictures of 
massive piles of red meat on the streets, but no shot of it actually being 
taken out of Alimuddin’s van. No one came to his aid. 

The state administration had done nothing to support the bereaved 
family. His younger children had dropped out of school. That meat was 
sent for testing to determine if it was indeed beef. When local Muslim 
boys protested angrily at the police having failed to arrest the attackers, 
easily identifiable in the video, the police slapped criminal charges on the 
protestors, who spent 25 days in jail. Twelve attackers were eventually 
arrested. We saw a photograph of a young man beating Alimuddin with a 
fibreglass baton that closely resembled those used by the police. 

Mariam Khatoon was firm and composed when she spoke to us, 
breaking down only once while recalling how difficult the police made it 
for them to get her husband’s battered body that night. T only want 
justice,’ she told us repeatedly. T want those who lynched my husband to 
be punished, not for revenge, but to ensure that no one has to go through 
what my children and I have suffered.’ 



Postscript: On 12 October 2017, we got a phone call that Zulaikha 
Khatoon, the wife of the main eyewitness, Jaleel Ansari, had been killed in 
a suspicious road accident outside the court where he had gone to testify 
against Alimuddin Ansari’s killers. According to a report the next day in 
The Caravan, Jaleel alleged in his complaint to the police that his wife’s 
death was the result of a ‘planned conspiracy’ to prevent him from 
appearing in court. He stated: 

I’m an eyewitness of the Alimuddin Ansari murder case. Today, 
on 12.10.2017, at around 10 a.m., I was present in the court 
with my wife to give my testimony. But, since I forgot to bring 
my identification card, I sent my wife to fetch the card with the 
son of Alimuddin Ansari on a bike ... At that time, 
accomplices of the accused in the case, who are always seen 
during the court proceedings, threatened me and my wife that I 
should not give my testimony to the court in Alimuddin’s 
murder case, or should be prepared to face dire consequences 
... No sooner than they left the court premises on a motorcycle, 
another motorcyclist hit them from behind and fled from the 
scene . . . The accident was caused so that I couldn’t give my 
testimony to the court. 

(Tn Another Blow to the Ramgarh Lynching Case, Wife of 
Main Witness Dies Near Court; Deposition Stalled’; The 
Caravan; 13 October 2017) 

Jaleel’s wife is dead; Shehzad, who was driving the bike, is in shock; and 
Mariam Khatoon is terrified for her safety and that of her sons. 

Post-postscript: On 21 March 2018, after deliberating for less than six 
months, a Special Fast Track Court of the Jharkhand High Court 
sentenced eleven of the men the police had arrested, including a local BJP 
leader, to life imprisonment for lynching Alimuddin. The court deferred 
judgement on the twelfth accused, reportedly a juvenile. 



Coastal Karnataka 


Coastal Karnataka has been a laboratory for communal hate-mongering 
and hate attacks for more than a decade. A region once celebrated for its 
communal amity now verges constantly on violence. It was fitting, 
therefore, that the third state the Karwan e Mohabbat visited was the 
Mangalore-Udupi region of Karnataka, about 1,600 km to the south of 
Jharkhand. 

On our first evening in the state, we drove to the home of a man who 
had been permanently disabled by a lynch mob. He could barely stumble a 
few steps with a walker. He spoke haltingly, slurring his words. But he 
was grateful to still be alive. 

On 24 August 2014, Abdul Shameer, then 32 years old, left his home 
at Uppala village in Kerala’s Kasargod district, about 35 km from the port 
city of Mangalore in Karnataka. In Mumbai, he worked for many boyhood 
years, serving tables and cleaning dishes in a small eatery. As he grew 
older, he changed many jobs, including a couple of years as a casual 
worker in the Gulf and then driving an autorickshaw in Mangalore for 
many years. 

He had switched jobs from driving an autorickshaw to a Tempo to 
transport old cattle that had been sold for slaughter. The money, at 11,000 
a day, was much better. It was a decision that almost cost him his life. 

Only 20 days into his new job, he was driving the Tempo loaded with 
ageing cattle into the heart of Mangalore city. Suddenly, he found his way 
blocked by a yellow bus from which emerged a Bajrang Dal contingent 
armed with trishuls (tridents, a Hindu symbol of might) and rods, shouting 
terrifying slogans. He was too petrified to run away. They smashed the 
window of his Tempo, pulled Abdul out and attacked him. 

Many, he recalled, were strangers. But he recognised a fellow 



autorickshaw driver in the crowd. ‘I had eaten beef with him on many 
occasions,’ he said sardonically when he spoke to us three years later. 
Abdul called out to this man to save him, but he joined the attackers 
instead. One man pierced his skull with a sharp trishul. He fell 
unconscious, and remembers nothing after that. 

He learnt later that the police chowki was just across the road. The 
police arrived much later. Abdul was almost dead when they took him to a 
public hospital. The police did not inform his family. They came to know 
only after a nurse at the hospital picked up his mobile phone, which the 
family called when he didn’t return home. 

Despite being too impoverished to afford it, his father Sheik Ali, then 
60, insisted upon shifting him to a private hospital. Over the next four 
months, the hospital charges accumulated to more than 14 lakh, which he 
paid by selling their small house and using up all that he had saved for his 
daughter’s wedding. 

Abdul was unconscious for many weeks. When he regained 
consciousness, his body was entwined in tubes, he could not recognise 
even his children, he could not stand or walk. After he was discharged, 
Abdul’s wife tended to him night and day, carrying him in her arms like 
she would a child. 

Since then, Abdul has survived on extraordinary public charity, 
mostly from ordinary Muslims. Emotive television reports of his 
predicament spurred donations from all over the world. This paid for his 
repeated hospitalisations, his sister’s wedding, and the daily expenses of 
his family. The autorickshaw union, with many Hindu members, paid one 
of his hospital bills of more than one lakh rupees. Recently, a woman 
donated half the cost of a 112-lakh house for him, with the other half 
collected by crowdfunding. This is where we met him, in his new house, 
in a village just over the border in Kerala. 

But justice eludes Abdul. A few men who were arrested for attacking 
him were out on bail very soon. The trial is yet to begin. Following a 
pattern that we found recurring across the country, the police also 
registered crimes against Abdul under the Karnataka Prevention of Cow 
Slaughter and Cattle Preservation Act, 1964. He escaped arrest by 
applying for anticipatory bail. 

Let us recall for a moment that there was, at the time, a Congress 



government in Karnataka. 

The next morning, we were in village Navoor, about 25 km 
northward of Uppala, at the home of a mother unable to come to terms 
with losing her only son to a lynch mob of strangers. Harish Poojari, a 
Hindu, was then 26 years old. (I asked myself: ‘Is the horror of his 
lynching greater because the reason for his killing was that he was 
mistaken for a Muslim because he was travelling pillion on the bike of a 
Muslim friend?’) 

Harish’s father barely made enough money wrapping bidis at their 
home in Bantwal village. Harish had dropped out of school in Class 9, and 
was apprenticed to, and learnt the trade of, an electrician. His mother 
remembers him as a dutiful son who gave her all that he earned to run the 
household. 

On 12 November 2015, Harish took the day off to picnic with his 
friends. After returning home that evening, he set out again to buy some 
milk for the tea his mother was preparing. He never returned. As the night 
passed, his mother, Seethamma, was beside herself with worry. Her 
husband was bedridden, her daughter Mithalaxmi was away at a family 
wedding. 

Her son was brought home dead the next night. He had been stabbed 
multiple times. She could not understand who would have done this to 
him, and why. 

Just as wrenching as his savaged, lifeless body were the beautiful 
photographs of Harish that his friend had taken on his mobile phone. In 
one of them, he poses with his hands cupped to form the shape of a heart. 
These final photographs of Harish now hang on the wall of his mother’s 
home. 

The family initially assumed that the killers were Muslims. But the 
story pieced together by later investigations has it that when Harish was 
returning from the shop, his close friend Samiullah, a Muslim, happened 
to be passing by on his bike and offered to drop him home. It was a three- 
minute ride. On the way, a group of young men of the Bajrang Dal 
accosted them, falling upon them with knives. Samiullah, although badly 
injured, survived. Harish died: he had been stabbed 14 times and his 
intestines pulled out. The Bantwal police later arrested Bajrang Dal 
activists Mithun Poojary, Bhuvith Shetty, Achyut and Raviraj, all men in 



their twenties, for his murder. 

Harish’s father died heartbroken two months after his son was killed. 
When we met Seethamma and her daughter Mithalaxmi almost two years 
later, we found Harish’s mother still uncomprehending of the hate of 
strangers that took her son from her. Mithalaxmi works in a travel agency, 
bravely struggling to hold the family together. 

Heavy of heart, we drove west to Mangalore, where many people had 
gathered for an Aman Sabha, to welcome the Karwan. Here, we paid 
homage to Gauri Lankesh, and remembered her courageous battle against 
communal politics. We reflected together on how coastal Karnataka, a 
melting pot of faiths, had developed into a communal cauldron, a 
laboratory for Hindutva politics, and lynchings that went back to 2004. 
The gathering resolved to set up an Aman Insaniyat Citizen Council to 
respond quickly to prevent hate crimes, record them when they occured, 
ensure legal justice, and support the families of the victims. 

In the afternoon, the organisers of the Aman Sabha took us to meet a 
family in Krishnapuda village. Their bereavement was by a different kind 
of hate violence, one that the Karwan was to encounter in state after state: 
attacks not by vigilante mobs, but by policemen in khaki. On 19 April 
2014, a year after the Congress government assumed power in the state, a 
constable of Karnataka’s anti-Maoist Anti-Naxal Force (ANF), stationed 
at a forest checkpoint, shot 22-year-old Mohammad Kabir thrice in the 
back from a distance of five feet. Kabir’s was a family of wage workers. 
His older brother Imtiaz told us that Kabir was a housepainter. But when 
he developed an allergy to paint, he began to look for other work. 

The law in Karnataka permits the slaughter of old cattle. There was 
good money in transporting them. Kabir was employed as a loader for a 
11,000 a day. Farmers sold their ageing animals at a large cattle bazaar at 
Shimoga in the Western Ghats, and their trucks transported the animals to 
the coastal belt. Kabir learnt that there was an established, flourishing 
racket of police allowing cattle-laden trucks to proceed only after being 
paid off at every checkpoint. 

The truck with Kabir in it was stopped by the ANF at Thanikodu 
checkpost at Sringeri. The ANF, a special police force set up to fight 
Maoists, had no role in fighting ordinary crime, including illegal cow- 
slaughter. For reasons that are unclear, there seems to have been a dispute 



at the checkpost, reportedly even after money was paid. According to 
initial reports, ANF constable Naveen G. Naik fired in the air, and the 
driver, cleaner and other loaders managed to run away. However, 
investigations—started after Umar Farooq, who was also in the truck, filed 
a complaint—found that Kabir had been shot in the back at close range. 

The constable was arrested because the police could not justify this 
cold-blooded killing. The ANF’s mandate is to fight Maoist guerrillas, not 
‘protect’ cows. It was impossible for the police to credibly claim that 
Kabir was killed because he was a Maoist. Although the constable was 
chargesheeted for murder, there are reportedly moves on in the state 
administration to close the case without completing his trial. 

Like the families of victims of hate attacks in every corner of the land 
today, this family too is finding the pathways to justice nearly impossible 
to traverse. 



Tilak Vihar, Delhi 


After a day’s break, the Karwan e Mohabbat regrouped in Delhi for the 
10-day bus journey through four more states. We gathered in the morning 
at Ummeed Sneh Ghar at the Qutb in Mehrauli, established for the care of 
homeless boys, then travelled to Raj ghat to pay tribute to Mahatma 
Gandhi, and on to Tilak Vihar in West Delhi, where the widows of those 
massacred during the 1984 anti-Sikh pogrom were resettled more than 
three decades ago. 

We felt that it was very important to remember the painful history of 
communal and caste massacres through the 70 years of India’s freedom. 
The largest of the communal carnages erupted in Delhi in 1984, during 
which more than 3,000 Sikhs were butchered on the streets of the capital. 
Thirty-three years had passed, but the working-class women of the so- 
called ‘widows’ colony’ continued to grapple with memory and penury, 
and their children with mental health and drug problems. What rankled 
them was the state’s deliberate subversion of justice: few of their attackers 
and fewer of those who organised the carnage had been punished. 

In the large gathering that greeted the Karwan at Tilak Vihar, many 
speakers recalled this painful history. Several residents of Tilak Vihar had 
written cards with messages and hung them on strings. A widow wrote on 
one that she wished no one should ever have to suffer the way she had. 
People said that they worried deeply about the rise of hate violence all 
across the country. When they heard of men attacked, savaged and burnt 
in their homes and on the streets, it brought back frightening memories of 
what had transpired on this city’s streets and in trains in 1984. 

Singers sang and poets spoke hauntingly of love and peace. The 
children of Tilak Vihar and the street children of homes run by Aman 
Biradari also danced and sang. Sonam Kalra, Dhruv Sangari and Shweta 



Tiwari luminously sang the poetry of Bulle Shah, Faiz Ahmad Faiz and 
Javed Akhtar. There was poetry by Adnan Kafeel, Devesh and Suraj 
Tripathi, and dramatised readings by Fouzia, Syeda Hameed and Lokesh 
Jain. The youthful Savitri Phule Band also sang, and the children of Tilak 
Vihar concluded with a bhangra dance. 

At the end of the evening, those who had volunteered to join the 
Karwan were invited onstage. It was a wide range of writers, journalists, 
students, filmmakers, photographers, lawyers, social workers, teachers, 
priests, health workers and scientists. Together, they sang a song about 
love, ate langar at the gurdwara, and set out late in the night for the 
Karwan’s next halt at Shamli in Uttar Pradesh. 



Western Uttar Pradesh 


After driving almost 90 km, the Karwan arrived at Kandhla town in 
Shamli district in Uttar Pradesh, past midnight on 12 September 2017. We 
were given lodgings in a local madrassa. A Muslim-majority town, 
Kandhla is where thousands of people displaced by the Muzaffarnagar 
carnage of 2013 resettled themselves after being blocked from returning 
home. BJP Member of Parliament (MP) Hukum Singh (now deceased) 
had hit the national headlines when he alleged that the rise in the Muslim 
population of the town threatened its peace-loving Hindu residents and 
resulted in a large-scale exodus. A case was registered against him for 
making an inflammatory speech after he attended a mahapanchayat days 
before riots broke out in Muzaffarnagar. It was established that his 
allegations of a Muslim-provoked Hindu exodus were false, but the stigma 
against Kandhla’s Muslims persisted. What is notable is that while the 
National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) vindicated Hukum Singh’s 
communally motivated complaint—bringing it into friction with the 
National Commission for Minorities, which found reports of an ‘exodus’ 
exaggerated—it did nothing to support the rights of nearly 100,000 
Muslims who were displaced by the 2013 conflagration. We felt that given 
the communal stereotyping of a town that gave refuge to internally 
displaced persons, Kandhla would be a fitting place for the Karwan to 
spend the night. 

The next morning, we visited the predominantly Dalit village of 
Shabirpur in district Saharanpur in the Deoband constituency of western 
UP, 150 km from Delhi, where caste violence had exploded in April 2017. 
Shabirpur’s Dalits had decided to erect a statue of Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar 
inside the campus of the Ravi Das temple—land owned by the 
community. They pooled money and ordered the statue from Saharanpur. 



They erected a tall platform. Everything was ready on 14 April 2017, 
Ambedkar’s birth anniversary. 

A month earlier, the BJP had swept to power in UP. An ugly 
rumbling started among Shabirpur’s upper-caste Rajput Thakurs, who are 
financially dominant despite being a voting minority. They objected to the 
tall platform, and even more to the statue of Ambedkar, pointing its 
vantage to the village road, which they used too. ‘It is our government 
now,’ they reportedly said. The Dalits protested hotly, insisting that they 
had legal title to the temple land, and that it was for them to decide whose 
statue they wished to install in it. The administration intervened, asking 
the Dalits to apply for permission, which they then withheld. Ambedkar’s 
anniversary passed without his statue being installed. 

Three weeks later, on 5 May 2017, the Thakurs decided to celebrate 
Maharana Pratap Jayanti, the anniversary of the Rajput icon, with 
unprecedented pomp. The procession began with a loudspeaker blaring 
loud music (what the villagers called a ‘DJ’). The sullen Dalits went to the 
police station and complained about the ‘DJ’. ‘If we need permission to 
install a statue on our own land, they need permission to play a DJ on a 
public road,’ they told the police, who concurred and ordered the ‘DJ’ to 
be disconnected. 

Taking this as an insult, the Rajputs erupted in rage. They sent out a 
call to men of their caste in the surrounding villages. Armed with daggers 
and swords, the men converged on Shabirpur’s Dalit basti, driving 
motorcycles and cars. Shouting insulting slogans, they attacked women 
and men, and set fire to more than thirty homes, vandalising utensils, 
furniture and television sets. The police stood by for five hours, doing 
nothing to restrain the attackers. Rajput men used their tractors and cars to 
block the fire engine from entering the village. 

Four months later, we found the Dalits of Shabirpur enraged, in grave 
economic distress, but proud in their fury and resistance. Most of them, 
landless, had earlier found work in the fields and brick kilns owned by the 
upper castes. Now they were without work because the Rajputs had 
imposed a strict ban on employing anyone from their village. The 
government released a small grant of 125,000 to each household, but 
withheld further releases claiming there was no budget. While few of the 
men the Dalits named were arrested, the police charged the Dalits— 



mostly their vocal leaders—with even graver crimes, and many of them 
landed up in jail. 



Men and women from the Dalit community in Shabirpur gathered at the 
campus of the Ravi Das temple to meet the Karwan. It is at this site that the 
community had decided to erect a statue of Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar—on land 
owned by the community. The upper caste Rajput Thakur community had 
refused to allow this and the administration also denied permission to the Dalits 
for the same. 13 September 2017 


Dalits have been suppressed for centuries, their resistance firmly and 
cruelly crushed. Following the burning of their homes by upper-caste 
neighbours, Shabirpur’s Dalits decided to renounce the Hindu faith and 
abandoned all their Hindu idols by respectfully immersing them in 
flowing water. They converted en masse to Buddhism. ‘Jai Bhim’—a 
reference to Bhimrao Ambedkar—became their daily greeting and call to 
battle. Even children wore Jai Bhim lockets, resisting the ire and derision 
of some of their classmates and teachers. At our meeting, women were the 
most vocal in their resolute defiance, unhesitatingly speaking of the 
assaults on their bodies, violations that the police ignored. 

A few Karwan members who went to speak to the Rajputs found 
them contemptuous of the Dalits, accusing them of having set their own 
houses on fire for the compensation. When asked if the Dalits had injured 
themselves as well, there was no answer. Nor was there remorse. 




We left Shabirpur inspired but intensely troubled. Many Karwan 
members had never before witnessed such atrocities against Dalits first¬ 
hand. 

Our second day in Shamli district began with a meeting of yet 
another kind of violence that has entrapped Muslim families in western 
UP, especially during the incumbency of the Yogi Adityanath 
government. It is not unusual for the front pages of local newspapers to 
carry banner headlines with sensational stories of ‘dreaded criminals’ 
killed or injured in dramatic shootouts with the police. The media 
uncritically publishes the police version of each of these ‘encounters’. 
BBC reported 433 such ‘encounters’ between March and October 2017— 
or one every 12 hours since Adityanath assumed office. It seems not to 
strike the media as strange that a majority of men shot in these encounters 
were Muslim or Yadavs. Or that they were just petty criminals or men 
with no criminal records. Or that the police were rarely seriously injured, 
reporting light injuries usually on their shoulders or arms. 

In one family, the son (I shall not mention names in the interest of 
saving them trouble with the police), a young man in his twenties with no 
police record was picked up one night along with a friend from his village. 
The police initially kept no official record of their detention. They were 
taken to the sugarcane fields and told to run. Terrified, they refused, afraid 
that the police would shoot them in their backs. The police then laid them 
prone and shot them in the ankles, knees and elbows. This, we were told, 
is standard practice: most victims are not killed but are shot so as to 
disable them for life. 

They were dangerous criminals, the police announced the next day 
(and the newspapers duly reported), that they had tried to run away while 
firing at the police, and that they were shot in self-defence. There were no 
questions raised about how men fleeing through a field of tall sugarcane 
on a dark night could have been shot accurately in their ankles and knees. 
The young man is today in jail and in constant and unbearable pain. The 
parents are day labourers who have used up all their savings for his 
medicines. They think he may never be able to walk again. They have no 
money to engage a lawyer. Most of all, they fear that he will never be able 
to prove his innocence. 

Our next halt was in Khurgan village in district Shamli, at the home 



of an old man who had lost his son to a mob in 2013, when the Samajwadi 
Party had been in power in UP. Jaffruddin Hassan was expecting the visit 
by the Karwan, but too frightened to speak for a long time. We did not 
press him, only explained as gently as we could, why we had come to 
meet him. After a while, he was reassured. 

He wept as he spoke: the wounds of a father who did not know who 
had killed his son, and despaired of any justice. His son Mohammad 
Salim, recently married, had gone out for work with a friend to 
neighbouring Haryana, perhaps to trade in cattle. News arrived, not from 
the police but from his son’s friend, that nine men had fallen upon their 
son. He was badly injured when they found him. They took him to a 
private hospital, but he died. 

The police handed over his body to them for burial without carrying 
out a post-mortem. It was only after pressure was built on the state 
administration that the body was exhumed more than a week later and a 
post-mortem done. Jaffruddin’s words were, ‘Kabar phad diya (They 
ripped apart his grave).’ Muslims believe exhumation to be a desecration 
of the grave. Jaffruddin is tormented by the thought that it might trouble 
his boy in the afterlife. He had only consented to the exhumation in the 
hope that justice would follow. But, so far, he has not been given a copy 
of the post-mortem report. Upon enquiring with the police, we found that 
they had quietly closed the case on the grounds that they could not find the 
killers. 

T just want to know how my son died,’ the old man wept. ‘Maine 
sabr kar liya,’ he added. I have endured. Endured the loss of a son to a 
violent mob, not even knowing why and how it had happened, while 
accepting that justice will never be done. If anyone could help him just see 
his son’s post-mortem report, he said, that person would go to jannat, to 
heaven—for a piece of official paper that it is his right to access. 



Nuh, Haryana 


We drove with memories of tormented families grappling with hate 
attacks by neighbours, strangers and the police to our next destination: 
Nuh in the Mewat region of southwest Haryana, roughly 70 km from 
Delhi. Eight of ten residents in this arid district are Muslims, the majority 
of them dairy farmers. 

Our young hosts in Nuh insisted that the Karwan spend a night in 
village Ghasera (also known as Gandhigram). It has a very special place in 
the history of the area, and our hosts felt, rightly, that there was no place 
more fitting for the Karwan to halt along its journey. In 1947, amidst 
fearful Hindu-Muslim bloodletting, the Meo Muslims of Mewat—part of 
erstwhile Punjab—were fleeing in droves to Pakistan. On 19 December 
1947, a month and a half before he was assassinated, Mahatma Gandhi 
visited Ghasera to appeal to the Meos to stay on in India. India is your 
home, he assured them, as much as it is the home of Hindus and people of 
other faiths. If Muslims left India, he declared, India would get hollowed 
out. The Meo Muslims took Gandhiji’s appeal to heart. They say that not a 
single Meo went to Pakistan after that day. 

We reached there to a beautiful gathering: singers and speakers 
recalled and celebrated the moment in their history when their ancestors 
had chosen India over another country. But they also spoke of their pain. 
‘A strange, poisonous wind is passing through our country,’ a young man 
said. Today I am feeling like a stranger in my own homeland.’ 

Our hosts had invited the parents of Junaid Khan, all of 15 years old 
when he was killed, to the gathering. I had met them at their home after 
their son had been lynched in a train on 22 June 2017. His mother Saira 
took us aside and said she wanted to say something important to me: her 
son would tell her that he wanted to do something great in his life; maybe 



become the imam of a big mosque and deliver the Friday sermons. 
Although that was not to be, she thought he could still do something great: 
she wanted to open a school in his name—a school for girls where, she 
said, they would learn English and Hindi in addition to Urdu; a school, she 
insisted, that would be open not just to Muslim but also Hindu and 
Christian girls. 

The tenth day of the Karwan was a wrenching, intense engagement 
with eleven bereaved, grieving families in five villages. The full account 
of the stories of these eleven families would fill many pages, and will have 
to await a longer record. 

In village Bhango, we met Khurshidan, the 26-year-old widow of 
Azmat, a truck driver who was killed by police at a checkpost at Kotban, 
Mathura district. Naseem from village Singar in Punahana tehsil, who was 
travelling with him, was also killed. This happened on 16 May 2010. 
Azmat’s body was never returned to his widow, and no official met her to 
explain what had happened to her husband. She had no knowledge of a 
legal case. She was overwhelmed raising their four children. 

On 29 May 2015, Qarar Khan, 18, and Zahid Khan, 23, from 
Dhulawat village, were killed in an encounter with the police near Rewari. 
Zahid’s mother mourned that the police had not handed over her son’s 
body: it was found badly disfigured with acid three days later. Mushtaq 
Khan, 24, from village Hussainpur in Nuh district, was lynched on 3 
January 2017 for transporting cattle, but no one was charged with his 
death. Instead, criminal cases were registered against the driver-helper, 
Jeerhan (who escaped and was found in a nearby field by the police) and 
Kamaluddin, who was badly injured by the lynch mob and then handed 
over to the police, for cow-smuggling and driving rashly. 

On 7 July 2005, Alam, who drove a pickup, was killed by a lynch 
mob, but the police treated it as an accident. The family has even received 
a sum of 18 lakh as a motor accident claim. Ruddar from Ramgarh was 
killed by the police on 17 February 2017. His body was not handed over 
to the family. The police registered criminal charges against the victim. 
On 29 December 2013, three young men, Farid and Taufeeq and their 
Dalit friend Sher Singh from village Paima Khera, again in a pickup 
probably transporting cattle, were attacked by a mob. Two were killed, 
and one badly injured on his head and limbs and disabled for life. No one 



has been punished. The criminal case against the lynch mob has been 
closed. 

An alarming pattern of extrajudicial deaths emerged from these 
meetings: lynchings compounded by communally motivated killings by 
police. After cattle transporters are lynched, or the police shoots them at 
close range, police records often go on to show that trucks carrying cattle, 
‘illegally’ and with great cruelty, had overturned in accidents, killing or 
injuring the truckers. The victims are charged with crimes under cow- 
protection laws and for rash driving. Or they are charged with being 
dreaded dacoits who shot at the police (who are never harmed). Usually, 
neither the lynch mobs nor the police have any crimes registered against 
them, and go on to enjoy complete immunity. In the rare cases where the 
police file First Information Reports (FIR) that recognise these as lynch 
attacks, they close the cases on the grounds that their investigations failed 
to reveal the names of the attackers. 



Raj asthan 


Karwan e Mohabbat’s foray into Rajasthan was overcast with violent 
opposition to our resolve to place flowers on a dusty kerb on the Delhi- 
Jaipur National Highway (NH8), near village Jaguwas in Alwar district, 
where dairy farmer Pehlu Khan, 55, had been lynched by a self-styled 
gaurakshak (cow-protection) mob on 1 April 2017. The determined 
opposition by stone-throwing mobs to our tribute to a man felled by hate 
violence underlined a profound absence of remorse, and a sustained 
communal hatred. We are still bemused by the magnitude of the stir that 
two fistfuls of marigold flowers created. 

And flowers were what we were greeted with in Ajmer on our second 
day in Rajasthan. At the historic Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti Dargah, or 
Ajmer Sharif, hundreds of people pelted us with rose petals. As we walked 
down the busy street, they joined us, singing and shouting slogans against 
hate and for the sisterhood and brotherhood of people of all faiths. First, 
we were greeted by local gurdwaris. Several Christian priests and nuns 
also joined us. As we walked, ordinary people on both sides of the road 
threw flowers on us. Some chanted, ‘Arrian, aman, aman.’ The rally ended 
resoundingly at the entrance to the dargah, where we were greeted by all 
the senior trustees. Rose petals kept dropping from above as they spoke of 
how fitting it was that a caravan of love should come to the shrine of a sufi 
saint who epitomised love and believed in the equality of all human 
beings. 

The rest of the morning, however, was grim. We drove to Dangawas 
village in Nagaur district where, on 14 May 2017, five Dalits and one non- 
Dalit were killed by upper-caste Jat landlords. 

More than six decades earlier, in 1954, a Dalit family had mortgaged 
15 acres to a Jat landlord for a loan of 11,500. Even after the loan was 



repaid, they were not allowed to occupy the land. They fought an 
unending, expensive title battle for the land in the courts, but even after 
victory in the lower courts, they were refused occupation of the land. They 
approached the village panchayat, which also turned them down. The 
Dalit family finally occupied the land, built a house on it, and began to 
cultivate the fields. They were to live there for only 32 days. 

On 14 May 2015, a mob of Jat men, armed with stones, daggers and 
firearms suddenly reached the fields and began thrashing the men and 
running them over with their tractors. We met the families that had lost 
their sons, fathers, husbands and brothers. They described the horror of 
that morning. Women were dragged out, stripped and molested, and were 
even violated with sticks. Some women tried to escape to the roofs, but 
their attackers drove their tractors into the houses, bringing the roofs 
down. Three men died on the spot, and two more in hospital. The attackers 
mutilated the bodies of the men they had killed, gouging out their eyes and 
chopping off their legs. Many others were admitted to the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Hospital in Ajmer city with serious wounds from daggers, lashings 
and molestation. The angry Jats even broke into the hospital, trying to kill 
the survivors. 




At the historic Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti Dargah, or Ajmer Sharif, hundreds 
of people joined the Karwan as we walked down the busy street, singing and 
shouting slogans against hate and for the sisterhood and brotherhood of people 
of all faiths. As the Karwan moved, people on both sides of the road showered 
rose petals on them. Some chanted, ‘Aman, aman, aman.’ 16 September 2017 

The role of the police followed a standard pattern. They had switched 
off their mobile phones and landed up at the site a full two hours after the 
violence began. They registered murder charges for the killing of the sixth 
man, and also claimed that the slaughter was not a Dalit atrocity but just a 
land dispute. 

The circumstances in which this man was killed are hotly disputed. 
Rampal Goswami was neither a Dalit nor a Jat. The Jat version, which is 
supported by the police, has it that the Dalits started the carnage by firing 
unprovoked at a crowd of Jats, killing Goswami. The killing so enraged 
the Jats that they crushed the Dalit men under their tractors. The Dalits, on 
the other hand, say that Goswami was a bystander, and that when the Jats 
shot at one of the Dalit men, the bullet hit Goswami instead. Given the 
unequal social order of the village, they argue, Dalits do not, and cannot, 
own firearms. If they did, why were there no casualties among the Jats? 
The police, however, charged many Dalit men with murder. They were in 
jail at the time of our visit. 

But the local Dalits were not cowed down. Organisations across 
Rajasthan rose in solidarity with them. After a long struggle, the case was 
transferred to the CBI, which absolved the Dalit victims of all criminal 
charges. The CBI, however, refused to acknowledge the role of the police 
in facilitating the massacre. Meanwhile, the upper-caste villagers had 
boycotted the Dalit families, stripping them of work. Some Dalits and 
Muslims became wary of supporting them. But we found their spirit 
unbroken. It was very brave of them to invite the Karwan to their village 
and to speak publicly of what they had suffered. The women too spoke out 
fiercely. 




Meeting the Meghwal family in Dangawas in Rajasthan. Stories revealed the 
systemic violence that Dalit women face—both at the hands of the upper-caste 
men and a in the form of a subservient position in their own homes. 16 
September 2017 

That evening, in Kekri village, Ajmer district, we encountered a very 
different kind of hate violence: the unspeakably cruel killing of a woman 
accused of being a daayan, or witch, after the deaths of her alcoholic 
husband and his elder brother. During their ash-immersion prayers, her 
husband’s 25-year-old niece and another relative of the same age 
apparently went into a trance of possession by Bheruji, a local deity. 

In the trance, they accused the widow of being a witch. As exorcism, 
they demanded that she ingest human excreta, that hot embers be placed 
on her feet, palms and eyes, and that she be stripped and forced to run 
naked outside the house. Even as she screamed in pain and shame, the two 
women and some other men of her family held her down and subjected 
her to all these tortures. Her face was pushed into a tray of burning 
embers. Her terrified teenage son could not bear to see his mother naked 
and locked himself in a room and hid under a blanket. No neighbour 
intervened. She died the next night. 

The villagers hurriedly cremated her in the early hours of the 








morning before the police could be informed. The village panchayat 
imposed a fine of 12,500 on her killers, asked them to take a ritual 
cleansing bath in Pushkar Lake, and closed the matter. There it would 
have rested but for the intervention of an educated relative of the woman. 
Braving the family’s anger and risking ostracism, he complained to the 
police—who sat on the complaint for five days. It took them ten days to 
register a murder case after a local agitation by some women’s groups. 
The killers are behind bars, but are entirely unrepentant. 

When we spoke to the teenage son, we found him deeply 
traumatised. He spoke to us in an emotionless monotone. 

We were reminded that the targets of hate violence today are not just 
religious minorities and Dalits. They include women, especially single and 
low-caste women. The incredible cruelty and medieval horror of the way 
this woman was killed—by irrationalism and misogyny—left us all 
shaken and stunned. 



Gujarat 


On the last leg of its journey, Karwan e Mohabbat entered Gujarat on 18 
September 2017. Just across the border from Rajasthan, in northeastern 
Gujarat, we arrived at the small, impoverished tribal village of Kotra Gadi 
in Sabarkantha district. Just over four months earlier, this remote village 
had been the site of indescribable horror, once again in the name of the 
gentle cow. 

On 2 May 2017, the police claimed that someone had reported a cow 
being killed in the village. In their report, the police stated that they rushed 
to the village and found five men gathered around a bull that had been 
recently slaughtered. The FIR described the bull as ‘gauvansh’, progeny of 
a cow. Four of the men were chased but ran away; one was caught. The 
FIR went on to describe, over several pages and in graphic and anguished 
detail, the condition of the ‘murdered’ bull, the cut on his neck, a severed 
horn, his body cut in two, the skin stripped from half the body, and with 
dried blood all around. Found next to the carcass were a tarazu, or 
weighing scale, an axe and knives. 

The man whom the police managed to catch was a Dalit, Lebabhai 
Bhambhi. They arrested him for allegedly slaughtering a cow. Lebabhai 
pleaded that he had not killed the bull: he did not slaughter cows or trade 
in their meat. Since his vocation, determined by his caste, was only to skin 
cattle after they had died, that day he had been skinning a bull already 
dead (as he had been doing since his boyhood). The police, however, 
insisted that he was lying and beat him up. He complained later to the 
court that the police had demanded 12 lakh from him to spare his life and 
set him free. His family was able to raise 11 lakh, but it wasn’t enough. 

The police later picked up a 65-year-old Adivasi farmer, Kodarbhai 
Chapabhai Gamar, and two Muslim men, Imamuddin Nemauddin Padi 



and Shabber Ahmed Raees Ahmed Sheikh. They beat up the three men, 
killing Kodarbhai. 

We met Kodarbhai’s widow, Shantaben, in her small mud house. The 
morning he was picked up by the police, her husband was sleeping in his 
fields. A half-dozen policemen suddenly arrived and began thrashing her 
husband. When she pleaded with them to let him go, they pulled her 
harshly by her arm, telling her to look at her husband’s face one last time 
and advising her to prepare for his funeral. 

They dragged Kodarbhai to the village marketplace, Lambadya 
Choraya, whipping him with a belt and batons all the way. Shantaben’s 
grown sons and other villagers told us that the beating was so vicious that 
he soiled his clothes with his excreta and urine. They then drove him 20 
km to another village square, and thrashed him again. 

The police beating vulnerable tribal, Dalit and Muslim men to death 
is hardly unusual. But this was always done behind the walls of a police 
station. Kodarbhai’s exposed torture was a rare occurrence, with the police 
feeling emboldened enough to beat a man to death in full public view. 
Lashings such as this seem deliberately designed to act as warnings about 
how a man accused of cow slaughter would be treated. 

The police then drove Kodarbhai to the police station. That evening, 
he phoned his neighbour from the Kheroj police station, about 30 km from 
Kotra Gadi, asking him to summon his son. T have been beaten so badly,’ 
he sobbed to his son. T cannot walk. I feel sick all the time. They hit me 
with a belt on my head. They say that they will let me go if we pay them 
14 lakh. Mortgage our land and get this money to the police station as 
soon as you can. I will not live otherwise.’ 

His sons immediately set about trying to mortgage their land to a 
richer, landed neighbour. The next night, however, their neighbour 
received a call from the police that Kodarbhai had been admitted to the 
Civil Hospital Amdavad in the state capital, approximately 170 km from 
the village. Hiring a taxi, a group of villagers went to the hospital, where 
they found him in critical condition, surrounded by tubes. He died the next 
day, on 4 May 2017, two days after he was arrested. 

Shantaben told us that her husband had never done any work even 
remotely connected with the slaughter or skinning of cows. They had two 
local breeds that provided them just enough milk for their tea. Kodarbhai 



worked on his land, and as labour for the rest of the year. She could not 
understand why the police had accused him of killing a cow, and had 
killed him for it. Her husband had left behind eleven children, five of them 
sons who worked in the fields of others. The youngest child was five years 
old, the oldest in his thirties. She did not know how she would raise her 
children alone in the world. 

‘Our lives are worth less than a cow,’ she wept. ‘Our life is that of a 

dog.’ 

This incident was a perverse parody of a morality play. One Adivasi, 
one Dalit, and two Muslims, all charged by the police of killing a cow that 
was not a cow but a bull. All thrashed brutally by the police, who extorted 
blood money as the price for keeping them alive. One of them beaten and 
humiliated so ruthlessly, severely and publicly in the style of a public 
lynching that he died. 

The next day, the Karwan visited the family of Mohammed Ayub 
Mev, 29, an autorickshaw driver lynched by gaurakshaks a year earlier, on 
13 September 2016. His family had observed the first anniversary of his 
death just a day before our visit. Ayub was the elder of two brothers. Their 
father, an alcoholic, lived away from home, paying nothing for their 
upkeep. Their mother raised them, working as a domestic help. The two 
boys dropped out of school early to support their mother and sister. Ayub 
was married, and had two children aged six and nine. 

Ayub decided to earn some extra money before Eid al-Adha, or Baqr- 
Eid, by transporting cattle from neighbouring Rajasthan. He and two 
others were returning with some cattle in a pickup when a group of about 
eight cow vigilantes chased their vehicle in cars and on motorcycles. They 
speeded up, but the vigilantes overtook them and blocked their path on the 
highway. Sameer Sheikh, 36, was hurt but managed to escape. The 
gaurakshaks fell upon Ayub and left him in the middle of the road, clearly 
hoping that he would be run over and his death put down to an accident. 

A police patrol jeep found him and admitted him to hospital. The 
family showed us a photograph of Ayub in his bed at the VS General 
Hospital in Ahmedabad. His face and every limb seemed pulverised. He 
fought for three days before he died. 

The police first registered criminal charges against Ayub, charging 
him with violating the stringent law prohibiting cow slaughter. They 



followed this up with a second FIR for rash driving. A third FIR was filed 
against an anonymous mob for attacking Ayub. But the family and other 
human rights activists had seen CCTV pictures from cameras in shops and 
homes along the highway that clearly identified the gaurakshaks who had 
lynched Ayub. 

After Ayub died, the seniors in his community mobilised a crowd of 
more than a thousand to surround the hospital. They refused to accept his 
body until a proper FIR was filed on the basis that Ayub was lynched by a 
small group of motivated gaurakshaks. The police held off for as long as 
they could, but the protesting crowd swelled and would not budge. There 
were many negotiations. The police secretly shifted Ayub’s body to his 
home, but his family still did not relent. In fact, they made an additional 
demand: that the guilty men be arrested in no more than two days. The 
police finally gave in to all the demands and filed a new FIR: murder, by 
named gaurakshaks, under Section 302 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC). 
The gaurakshaks were arrested and soon released on bail, granted in 
appeal by the High Court. 

Of all the families we met in the course of this long cross-country 
Karwan, Ayub’s was the most successful in fighting the consistent 
attempts by state administrations everywhere to protect perpetrators and 
criminalise victims. The long, courageous battles for justice for the 
survivors of the 2002 communal massacre in Gujarat had set new 
traditions of human rights resistance. Since Ayub’s murder, there have not 
been any lynch attacks in the name of the cow. We think that the arrests of 
the gaurakshaks who killed Ayub deterred vigilantes in ways unwitnessed 
in the other states that we visited. 

On our third day in the state, we drove to the site of a communal 
conflagration that had barely registered in the national consciousness. It 
had led to one death, several injuries, and the burning of 140 houses. At 
Vadavali village in Patan district in north Gujarat, we sat with Naseemben, 
the widow of Ibrahimbhai Lalbhai Belim, 50, who had been killed in the 
violence that erupted on 26 March 2017. 

The official story was that a ‘riot’ had followed from an altercation 
between two students, one a Muslim, the other a Hindu. A Thakore- 
community Rajput was seated next to a Muslim as they wrote their Class 
10 Board examination. The instructor found the Rajput boy cheating and 



turned him out of the examination hall. The boy, convinced that the 
Muslim examinee had complained to the instructor, fell upon him when he 
came out of the hall. An elderly Muslim man tried to mediate, but the 
furious Rajput student beat him up as well. 

The Rajput boy then went to his village, the adjacent Sunsar, and 
returned with 15 older Rajputs, who argued heatedly with the Muslim boy 
but left after the elders intervened. A couple of hours later, about 2,000 
Rajput men from the neighbouring villages of Dharpur, Sunsar, Rampur 
and Merwada arrived on tractors, cars and motorcycles, armed with 
daggers, rods and rifles. They carried petrol and a white chemical, clearly 
intending to burn down cement walls and roofs. Then they went on a 
rampage, vandalising and burning houses in Vadavali’s Muslim 
neighbourhood of Vagjipara. 

Naseemben said that the family was sitting outside their home when 
the mob of Rajputs suddenly appeared. Her husband Ibrahimbhai, a day 
labourer, panicked when he heard the roaring of the mob, and hustled the 
terrified women and children out of the back door. His sons hid on 
rooftops. Ibrahimbhai locked himself inside. When the mob arrived, it was 
shouting his name. They broke down the door. He was cowering in a 
corner, but they dragged him outside and lynched him. Through all of this, 
the villagers say, the police stood by and watched. 

This official version of the events—that it was a spontaneous clash 
between the two communities that was sparked off by a squabble between 
two students (that, too, from villages other than Vadavali: the Hindu 
student from Sunsar, the Muslim boy from Takodi)—does not explain 
how, within two or three hours of the scuffle, such a large mob of Rajputs 
from several villages gathered with such large quantities of petrol, 
incendiary chemicals and weaponry. This strongly suggests a conspiracy, 
in which the fight between the students was not a sudden flashpoint but an 
excuse to attack Vadavali’s Muslims. 

The Muslims believe that the reason for the assault was quite 
different from the official version. The panchayat elections were 
underway. The Muslims and the Patels of the village had sizeable 
populations, but neither commanded enough votes to elect ‘their’ sarpanch 
—a man from their own caste. The leaders of the two communities 
reached an unprecedented agreement: a samras gram panchayat with a 



Muslim sarpanch for half the term of two-and-a-half years, and a Patel 
sarpanch for the other half. With the term over of the Patel sarpanch, 
Minesh Patel, the village chose a Muslim woman, Rashidaben Sultanbhai 
Qureshi, as the takeover sarpanch. The Rajputs were reportedly furious, as 
their village had never before had a Muslim sarpanch. They shot the 
woman sarpanch’s husband (the bullet entered his groin, but he survived) 
and killed Ibrahimbhai, who was one of his main supporters. 

Surprisingly, the police seemed to support the conspiracy theory: 
they registered a case under Section 120A of the IPC, which deals with 
criminal conspiracy, against 31 Rajputs. However, they also registered 
criminal charges against 14 of the victims, charging them with causing 
grievous hurt with dangerous weapons. They charged all the leaders of the 
Muslim community including the Sarpanch’s husband. 

In keeping with the pattern we saw elsewhere, no administration 
official visited Ibrahimbhai’s family or offered assistance. Neither did 
their non-Muslim neighbours come to their aid. 


From Vadavali, we drove a few hours to village Kasor in Anand district. 
Here we met 21-year-old Saileshbhai Manibhai Rohit and his mother 
Maniben, 50, from the Dalit Rohit community. The caste occupation of 
the village’s tiny Rohit community is skinning dead cattle—the only work 
that Sailesh could find despite studying up to Class 10. His father had 
been bedridden for 15 years. His ‘unclean’ caste occupation was 
considered socially demeaning, but despite the stigma he embraced it 
because there was no other work and it helped him bring food to his 
parents and siblings. He worked in partnership with two Rohit brothers in 
a neighbouring village who owned a tractor. Whenever a cow or buffalo 
died in any household in the village, they sent word to him. His partner 
and he would transport the carcass in the tractor to the designated village 
lowland. 

On 11 August 2017, after a Rajput of his village sent word that his 
cow had died, Sailesh arrived with his tractor. Heavy rains had turned the 
designated site into a swamp, so he dumped the carcass in a patch of 



wasteland adjacent to the village cremation grounds. When higher-caste 
Kshatriya Darbar community villagers turned up and rebuked him, he 
immediately shifted it to the designated lowland. 

There the matter should have ended. But the next morning, a group of 
around 150 enraged Rajput men stormed into the Rohit enclave of about 
40 families. They beat up Sailesh. When his mother Maniben tried to 
intervene, they beat her as well. They cursed the two with casteist insults. 
His mother spent some days in hospital with a swollen kidney. 

Caste discrimination is hardly unknown in this village of 16 castes 
and 13,000 people—12,000 from the higher-caste Kshatriya Darbar—and 
an earlier generation of Dalits might have accepted the beating and insults 
passively, as part of their caste burden. But Sailesh filed a detailed 
complaint with the police, naming his attackers. The police eventually 
registered a case against 19 men under the Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989. Sailesh also announced his 
intention to never again lift or skin animal carcasses. 

The upper-caste people of the village were incensed that a low-caste 
boy had challenged them. The charge of committing atrocities against a 
Scheduled Caste family is a grave one that, if proved, could end in long 
jail terms. Also, they now had to lift the ‘polluting’ dead cows and 
buffaloes themselves, and dig shallow graves for them. 

A boycott of the Rohit caste followed. Since the Rajputs were 
landowners, the community of Rohit Chamars was out of work. They 
shifted their children to schools in other villages. A Dalit factory worker 
with 11 years of experience was told to resign, because he belonged to a 
village that had the audacity to file charges of caste atrocities against 
upper-caste men. ‘Who knows when you may use the same law against 
us?’ he was told. He has challenged his discharge in the labour court. 

Despite it all, we found that morale among the Dalits in the village 
was high. They shouted ‘Jai Bhim’ every step of our walk through the 
village. 

Our last visit in this stage of the Karwan was to a single Dalit 
woman, Dahiben, in Karol village in the tribal Panchmahals district, who 
was persecuted as a witch (daakan in Gujarati) for more than a dozen 
years after her husband died. But this is also the story of a woman who 
spiritedly fought back and overcame the stigma against her. 



When we set out on this journey, we expected to meet families hit by 
lynching, atrocities against Dalits and communally driven state violence. 
But our feminist hosts, first in Rajasthan and then in Gujarat, reminded us 
that along with religious minorities, Dalits and Adivasis, women— 
especially single women—continue to be battered by a medieval violence 
when they are branded as witches. 

Dahiben was just 30 years old when her husband suddenly died, 
leaving her with two young sons. He had no history of grave illness, and 
he died suddenly. From her description, the symptoms were typical of a 
heart attack. But her husband’s older brother was convinced that Dahiben 
had brought about her husband’s death through witchcraft. Since then, she 
has been blamed for every misfortune, illness or death in the family—even 
when a nephew took ill in distant Bengaluru. 

Her husband had been a part-time sanitation worker at a public 
veterinary hospital. After his death, she inherited his job. The salary was a 
meagre 1350 a month, but it helped feed her children. 

However, her brother-in-law continued to harass her, labelling her a 
witch everywhere she went. He frequently followed her to her place of 
work and abused her. Finding her alone anywhere, he would try to force 
himself sexually on her. When his wife was paralysed, he blamed it on 
Dahiben. He performed many dramatic public exorcisms. He stalked her 
in her home, a small hut that her husband had built in the fields he jointly 
held with his brothers. He demanded that she leave her home, as she was 
destroying her husband’s family with her witchcraft. She refused, feistily 
arguing back that if indeed she had been a witch, she wouldn’t have left 
him alive. She said that whatever happened, she would never leave the 
home her husband had built, or his share of the land, which she held for 
her two sons. 

One day, he accosted her as she was walking to work and hit her on 
her head thrice with a hockey stick. She fell to the ground bleeding 
profusely, her spine injured. A shopkeeper phoned for an ambulance. She 
spent 20 days in hospital, and had 24 stitches on the head. Her recovery 
was painful. Her older son dropped out of school, resolving to never let 
her out of his sight. He found work for both of them, making packing 
boxes at a milk cooperative. They went to work together and returned 
together. 



ANANDI India, a tribal and women’s rights organisation, has often 
come to the aid of women branded as witches. With their help, Dahiben 
had a police case registered against her brother-in-law. But his arrest 
lasted only for a day. A patwari and an influential man in the village, he 
immediately got bail. 

He remains unrepentant, perhaps convinced of her witchcraft, 
perhaps wanting to expel her from the land her husband had jointly held 
with his brothers. Whatever the reason, he continued to stalk, humiliate 
and even threaten to kill her. But she had two protective sons, and the 
many meetings that ANANDI organised with the local community 
resulted in greater local support than any we encountered during the 
Karwan. 



part two 

REFLECTIONS 




A Journey to Atone, Restore and 



Natasha Badhwar 


It was the month of September in 2017. In a village in the Nuh district of 
the Mewat region in Haryana, a young man named Qayuum showed us 
YouTube videos on his mobile phone. He spoke a few keywords into the 
phone, in a voice search for videos of gauraksha dais (cow-protection 
squads) thrashing and humiliating Muslim men. 

In a chilling video, a man sitting comfortably on a chair gave precise 
instructions on how to lynch a Muslim so as to not kill him immediately 
but ensure that he died within a week. 

I stepped back from the huddle, my hands clenched. Here was a 
glimpse into the world we live in: an online video guide on how to kill a 
Muslim without getting caught for murder, a primer on lynching that was 
available for all to see. It would take time to process this horror. 

Earlier that week, our group had been in Shamli district in western 
UP. In a spare room at a school, we met the father and brother of a young 
man who had survived a fake encounter with the local police. Along with 
a friend, he had been taken into a forested area at night and asked to run, 
then shot in his ankles and knees. 

How would we return to the noise and familiarity of our everyday 
lives after we had been witness to testimonies like these? In home after 
home across India, we heard stories of innocent men lynched, trapped, 
killed. Their only crime: they were Muslim or Dalit; and they were poor. 
In one instance, in Bantwal in coastal Karnataka, Harish Poojari, a Hindu 
man who had been travelling with his friend, Samiullah, had been lynched 
to death by Bajrang Dal activists because he had been mistaken for a 




Muslim. 

We met parents, stoic and helpless in the aftermath of their loss. We 
met the wives and children of victims, struggling against poverty and their 
fate. In many cases, the law enforcement system had filed criminal cases 
against the victims. The perpetrators roamed free, protected by both state 
and society. 

When Harsh Mander had first announced the Karwan e Mohabbat, 
my husband and I had felt an instant connect. A few weeks later, I joined a 
group of people who had all responded to Mander’s call to join this 
journey of shared suffering, solidarity and atonement. Among our group 
on the bus were writers, photographers, educationists, journalists, social 
workers, activists, and a group of young men studying to be Catholic 
priests. There were scientists, teachers and students. 

The purpose is two-fold,’ Mander wrote in his crowdfunding appeal. 
To respond to the everyday fear of Muslims, Dalits and Christians and 
the worrying silences of the majority.’ 

In Kandhla, a small town—what is called a qasba —in Shamli 
district, I came face to face with the discomfort of breaking my own 
silence. 

Akram Akhtar Chaudhary, a peace activist of the Afkar India 
Foundation and community leader, had organised an Aman Sabha, where 
members of the Karwan met with more than 300 residents of the town and 
nearby areas. 

Akhtar had told us earlier in the day that while caste rivalries had 
always been sharp-edged in this area, communal violence was a new, 
manufactured phenomenon. We were in a Muslim-majority area that had 
participated robustly in the Revolt of 1857 as well as the freedom struggle 
against British colonisation. Stories of valour in the face of oppression are 
part of local folklore here. 

Along with a few others, Mander invited me to address the gathering. 
I looked out at what seemed to be a sea of people in a long street—almost 
all Muslim men, dressed in white, wearing skullcaps. Some women 
looked at us from partially opened windows on both sides of the street. 

As far as my own childhood conditioning and hidden fears were 
concerned, the men in the audience could have been Hindus wearing 
saffron robes and rudraksha prayer beads: I would have felt equally 



reluctant to speak up in front of them. As a woman, I am wary of those 
who seem overtly religious among both Hindus and Muslims. 

‘My name is Natasha Badhwar and my husband’s name is Mirza 
Afzal Beg,’ I began. ‘My father is called Trilok and my father-in-law is 
Ashfaq.’ 

A bearded man in the front row nodded his head vigorously. It was 
all the reassurance I needed. I stole a glance at him again and again, and 
his expression continued to encourage me to keep speaking. 

‘The story of this land and region is the story of my family,’ I 
continued, thinking of my children and cupping my hands protectively 
when I said ‘family’. I spelt out the names of our three daughters and said 
they were often asked if they were Hindu or Muslim. Sometimes, their 
classmates substituted the word ‘Pakistani’ for ‘Muslim’ because they 
watched too much television news and heard so much anti-Muslim 
rhetoric. They needed to be told again that Muslims in India are Indians. 

I shared Partition stories of both sides of my family. How my 
husband’s Muslim family in Ghazipur struggled to cope with being cut off 
from their elder son, who had chosen to hold on to his government job in 
Chittagong (now in Bangladesh) when the country was divided on 
communal grounds in 1947. How my Hindu grandparents were uprooted 
from Lahore and, despite their later successes, died prematurely, trying to 
cope with the trauma they had endured. How their great-granddaughters, 
my children, are a symbol of a land trying to heal from the wounds of its 
past. We are the adults who must turn the tide away from hate. 

I had not imagined that I would ever be telling my love story, leave 
alone a love story now pejoratively labelled ‘love jihad’, to a group of 
men in a small, provincial town in north India. Yet there I was, my voice 
breaking, my sentences unsure, speaking to people who I had been taught 
to see as ‘the Other’ and receiving complete acceptance and applause. I 
cannot quantify what I gave them, but I received a life energy from them 
that has stayed with me. 

‘We live by the Constitution, we abide by the law,’ Agni Bhaskar 
Bodh, a Dalit, asserted to us in a village in Shamli district, underlining that 
he was unbroken by the physical wounds that he was recovering from. 

‘What made you join the Karwan?’ Mander asked me on my third 
day on the bus. 



‘I joined for various reasons,’ I answered. ‘But what gave me the 
strength and conviction to keep travelling away from my own home was 
what my children said to me when I shared with them this hope of 
resolving conflicts and seeking reconciliation: “Go, Mamma, go, this is 
important work.’” 

After travelling through rural Uttar Pradesh and Haryana, I returned 
home from the Rajasthan border. I rejoined the Karwan in Ahmedabad, 
my three children accompanying me this time. Since I didn’t want to be 
away from them again, I had asked them if they would travel with the 
group, and they said yes. 

We took a train from Delhi to Ahmedabad and then travelled through 
the night by road with the members of the Karwan, covering 400 km to 
reach Porbandar on 2 October, Mahatma Gandhi’s birth anniversary. 

‘Mamma, is raising the three of us a very difficult job?’ Aliza, our 
12-year-old middle-child asked me. It was 9.30 a.m. and we were in a 
dusty hotel room close to the Porbandar coastline. 

‘No, Aliza,’ I faltered. After a pause, I said, ‘Doing it well is hard 
work.’ I certainly didn’t want to say yes but I also didn’t want to say no, 
because she wasn’t going to believe me. 

As Aliza watched me open our bags, organise their clothes, 
encourage them to bathe, and manage everyone’s travel kit, something had 
prompted this idea in her head. Instead of making a judgement about me 
or about herself, she had framed the thought as a question. 

Our children have witnessed my frustration, inabilities, meltdowns 
and rage like no one else has. I have articulated my distress to them. I have 
cried sometimes when my carefully curated plans or our over-scheduled 
lives seemed to come apart at the seams, making me crash with 
disappointment. They knew that travelling in a group with them as 
company could be stressful for me, as I tried to balance everyone’s needs. 

‘You know the biggest lesson I have learnt as a parent is to not try to 
do it all by myself. I keep forgetting again and again to ask for help, but I 
keep learning it too. 

‘Also, I have learnt to choose who we surround ourselves with. We 
make an effort to connect with those whose company nurtures us. Not be 
stuck with people who sap our energy and make us feel inadequate, even 
if they are friends and relatives. All this takes time and effort, but it is 



worth it,’ I said, giving the children an essay-type answer, motivated in 
some part by the need to explain why we were part of the Karwan e 
Mohabbat. 

After we had all had a bath and put on fresh clothes, we repeated the 
classic mistake people from landlocked cities make when they first meet 
the sea or the ocean. We stepped on to the beach fully dressed, and soon 
were completely drenched and covered with sand—our clothes and shoes 
soaked in the water of the Arabian Sea. It was exhilarating to be 
welcomed by Porbandar like this. 

Before we left Ahmedabad for Porbandar, our group had sat together 
at the Prarthna Bhoomi (Prayer Ground) at Sabarmati Ashram. Harsh 
Mander had spoken about the last year of Gandhi’s life and the sheer 
fearlessness and courage of the love with which he pushed back the forces 
of communal violence in various parts of the country, notably Bihar, 
Bengal and Delhi. A time in his life that historian Irfan Habib described as 
Gandhi’s ‘finest hour’ and that labour historian Dilip Simeon referred to 
as ‘love at work’. 

This collective journey to Porbandar, to reach here on the birth 
anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi, was also inspired by the same spirit—to 
seek to harness the power of love, to express solidarity and iterate 
harmony among communities, especially those that are being 
marginalised. 

As we travelled away from home, the inessential began to fall away. 
As time passed, we became more and more a core unit, within a larger 
group that looked out for us. When they missed their father, the children 
called him. When they missed him more, they narrated anecdotes about 
him to their new friends. 

‘Mamma, your friends are funny,’ they said by way of compliment. 

In the lobby of our hotel room in Porbandar, we met a troupe of folk 
dancers, a group of ethnic Siddhi men from the Gir forest. People who 
speak Gujarati, Swahili, Hindi and English, they comprise a community of 
African origin that has been living in India for 300 years. 

We visited Gandhi’s birthplace in a haveli next to Kirti Mandir. We 
looked at his photos as a child and as a young man. We admired his 
charkha. We broke away from the main group to look for ice cream. We 
settled for biscuits instead. 



‘Mamma, can you ask in your phone when the lunch is coming?’ our 
youngest child said, interrupting me as I was searching for some other 
information. 

Finally, the Karwan e Mohabbat concluded its journey with an 
evening of cultural performances and experiential sharing by various 
members. We found ourselves among artists, singers, dancers, musicians, 
poets and others who had all come together to re-emphasise the relevance 
of Gandhi’s vision in today’s times. We shared our own personal stories 
and spoke about the crisis in current politics and society. We sang and 
danced together. We inspired each other. We held up candles and pledged 
to keep the flame of love shining bright. 

On the sidelines of the event, we met Salma Bano from Ahmedabad, 
who had stepped away from the crowd to recover from a case of recurring 
hiccups. 

‘It’s gas,’ she said, making it rhyme with ‘case’. She lightly touched 
my three children on their heads and said, ‘1-2-3, all yours?’ 

‘Yes, all mine,’ I said, beaming. 

‘I also have three daughters,’ she said, showing me three fingers. 
‘Your girls must be in school?’ 

‘Yes, they are.’ 

‘I have educated my daughters very well. I have married them well 
too. The youngest, Uzma, is engaged to a man called Shahrukh Khan. He 
has hair till his shoulders and he is such a good dancer!’ 

I clapped my hands to show my happiness. ‘What do you do?’ I 
asked her. 

‘I’m a teacher,’ she said. ‘I run an anganwadi with 50 children.’ She 
called Uzma to meet us. 

‘Mamma, will you write about her?’ Aliza asked me when they left. 

‘Should I?’ 

‘Yes, Mamma, she is so interesting. She is such a happy mother.’ 

For me, the Karwan e Mohabbat also became an essential journey as 
a parent. As the children get older, we frequently travel farther from each 
other than we ever have before. Sometimes, we don’t realise how 
important it is to come back to each other and be one again. 

Just like the family, the country also demands its due from its 
citizens. Fascist tendencies emerge again and again as the balance of 



power becomes lopsided. Democratic processes need to be restored 
collectively and maintained with responsibility, both in the home as well 
as in the country. It becomes imperative to undertake journeys to revisit 
our history and draw strength from our own stories and from people. 



Nobody Killed Pehlu Khan 

Priya Ramani 


Before he sat down on the highway at the Behror area in Alwar district, a 
bagful of marigold flowers by his side, protesting the murder of 55-year- 
old dairy farmer Pehlu Khan, who was beaten to death by a mob near this 
spot on 1 April 2017 even as bystanders watched and recorded the horrific 
crime. Harsh Mander visited the state’s senior police officers to get some 
answers to a troubling pattern that he had noticed in the first 10 days of 
the journey. 

From a reporter’s point of view, the Caravan of Love was suddenly 
in the right place at the right time. Our entry into Rajasthan coincided with 
the news that the state’s Crime Investigation Department, Crime Branch, 
had found no evidence against the six suspects Khan had named as his 
attackers in his dying declaration, a key standalone piece of evidence that 
can be used to convict a person. 

The previous night, organisations such as the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, Bajrang Dal and Hindu Jagran Manch had threatened to 
welcome our bus with sticks and stones. Many news anchors wanted 
Mander to be a guest on their primetime shows. At some point during the 
bus ride to Alwar, he stood at the centre aisle and dialled in to Nidhi 
Razdan’s discussion on NDTV. By now the Karwan had met at least 33 
families that had recounted stories that eerily echoed Pehlu Khan’s tragic 
tale. 

Mander shared his finding on Razdan’s show: T’ve met so many 
families and the pattern is exactly the same. The police consistently 
registers cases against the victims .. . There’s no defence against it.’ 

When we met the Additional Superintendent of Police (ACP) and 
Additional District Magistrate (ADM) the next morning in Behror, 



Mander asked them why, in the case of Pehlu Khan, the local police 
couldn’t tell the difference between a 130,000 milch cow and 15,000-a- 
head cattle being transported for slaughter. 

‘When you see the cow in the van is not for slaughter, where’s the 
question of cow slaughter and calling the transporters cow smugglers?’ 

They didn’t have permission to transport cattle, the men argued. 

‘The law is very clear. You require permission only if the cattle are 
for slaughter,’ Mander said. 

According to Section 5 of the Rajasthan Bovine Animal (Prohibition 
of Slaughter and Regulation of Temporary Migration or Export) Act, 
1995, only the latter require a permit for transportation across the state 
border, Mander said. The act holds the transporter just as responsible as 
the person who slaughters the cow. 

Mander persisted. Why were the police filing cases against Muslims 
who were transporting milch cows? 

‘Who says it was a milch cow?’ ADM Rajendra Prasad argued. 

‘It was,’ Mander replied. 

When the police said they had nothing to do with the case as it was 
being probed by the CID, Mander pointed out that it was the local police 
that had filed the case of cow-smuggling. 

‘You are discussing it like you are in court. The time for such 
questions has gone,’ said Prasad. 

Mander pointed to the dramatic increase in such incidents and the 
fact that they were mostly against one community. 

‘When we wear this uniform, we don’t distinguish between Hindus 
and Muslims,’ said Prasad. ‘Your journey is supposed to be about love. 
Why don’t you focus on love instead of trying to cause problems?’ 

Mander replied, ‘There is no love without justice.’ 

At least his family will get some solace if I acknowledge the death by 
placing flowers at the spot, Mander told the officer. 

‘It will become a new tradition to pay homage at these sites,’ Prasad 

said. 

‘It should,’ said Mander. 

That hasn’t happened yet, but it looks like the tradition of the police 
filing cases against Muslims who dare to venture anywhere near cattle is 
here to stay. According to one news report that quoted police sources, an 



average of seven cases of cow-smuggling were registered every month in 
Alwar in 2017 under the Bovine Animal Act. Most media that report this 
story rely entirely on police data. Who is to verify if the case is actually 
one of cow-smuggling or just another instance of the state police harassing 
minorities? 

‘If Muslims don’t have the right to keep cows, the government 
should tell us directly,’ one distraught Alwar dairy farmer who had lost his 
son in a police encounter told us. It’s not like the terrorists (or 
gaurakshaks, as they call themselves) who attack Muslim farmers and 
transporters ferrying cattle bother to check whether the driver of the 
vehicle has a permit. State governments have failed miserably to prevent 
the harassment of, and violence against, minorities in the name of the cow. 

Rajasthan is among the country’s top bovine-obsessed states. It is the 
country’s only state to have a cow welfare ministry. The BJP-led 
Vasundhara Raje Scindia government introduced a 10 per cent surcharge 
for cow protection on the stamp duty on all non-judicial instruments in 
2017. Not once has the chief minister spoken against the vigilante groups 
who terrorise the Muslim residents of the state in the name of the cow. 
When the Alwar Lok Sabha seat came up for by-election, the BJP 
candidate Jaswant Yadav was reported to have said, ‘If you are Hindu, 
vote for me. If you are Muslim, then vote for the Congress.’ 

As for Pehlu Khan? Police said they were investigating his three 
sons, who were travelling with him, to determine if they were cow 
smugglers too. In January 2018, the Behror police submitted a fresh 
chargesheet against two men who were travelling with Khan, saying that 
they didn’t have the permit required to transport cattle outside Rajasthan. 
Once again, the victims became the accused. 

A few days after this news, the by-poll results were released. The 
victory probably had no bovine angle, but the Congress won every 
assembly segment in the Alwar Lok Sabha constituency. The BJP lost its 
seat. 



When the Grave Gives Up Its Dead, 

Reluctantly 

John Dayal 


Flashback 

Village: Khurgan 

Police station: Kairana 

District: Saharanpur, Uttar Pradesh 

Victim: Mohammad Salim, 25, Muslim Gujjar 

Lynched: 23 April 2013, across the Yamnna river, in Haryana 

So I wrote in my notes—which made it to the social media ‘live’, as they 
say, within moments. 

Four years after he lost the eldest of his three sons to a lynch mob, 
Salim’s father, Mehmood Hassan, is still in a daze. Since the second son 
was already married, the young widow was married off to the youngest. 
Between them, the three daughters-in-law have 13 children, whose safety 
and well-being is their main concern. 

Salim’s lynching is unsolved. 

What sets this case apart: first, the police of two states are involved; 
second, the victim was alive when he was found seriously injured. He was 
in great pain for more than 24 hours, but narrated the attack on him to the 
Haryana Police, which had taken him to the Panipat Civil Hospital. This 
could have been a dying declaration of great legal importance. The police, 
choosing not to treat it as one, did not officially record his testimony. 
They filed a case under Section 323 of the IPC against unknown persons 
for ‘grievously causing hurt’. Salim was taken to another hospital because 




no one in the civil hospital seemed to be concerned. Eventually, the family 
drove him in someone’s vehicle to Meerut, some 70 km away. He was 
dead when they reached the hospital. The police did not file a case of 
murder. 

Salim was buried in the village graveyard. 

The case got some media coverage. Eventually, the government 
ordered the body exhumed for a delayed post-mortem. This was the first 
instance of an exhumation in India in a case of suspected lynching. 

A year later, the wildly aggressive, abusive and stigmatising 
campaign for the 2014 general election was over. The BJP is in power in 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. And New Delhi. 

The family seems terrorised. T am reconciled to the death of my 
son,’ Hassan tells us. At first his eyes speak of his fear for the remaining 
children. Then he breaks down. All he wants, he says, is the autopsy 
report. He wants to know what the government found about who had 
killed his son, how he had died. He does not know if anyone was arrested. 
He seems not to be interested. 

There is a backstory, of course. It appears the police had arrested 
some men based on Salim’s description of his assailants. But there was 
political pressure. Some say that BJP leaders in Panipat intervened. The 
men were released. 

The police make sure the family knows that cross-cases can be filed 
against them for cattle-rustling, or worse, for cow-slaughter. (A ‘cross¬ 
case’ is when the complainant, the victim or the family of the victim goes 
to file a case against the assailants and the police also register a case on 
behalf of the attacker claiming that he, too, was assaulted or worse.) 
Often, the police arrest people from both groups so as to display their 
even-handedness or to claim that they have restored the peace. Criminal 
cases can go on forever. 

This is enough to enforce silence, ensure that resistance crumbles, 
and destroy the will to pursue justice. This is the pattern, says Harsh 
Mander. And this I can confirm in cases of persecution of Christians. 

India has no witness protection programme, immunity is rampant and 
normalised, and cross-cases are the pacifier. 



There was so much in the landscape through which our Karwan e 
Mohabbat trundled in the autumn of 2017 that evoked theological 
reflection and triggered searches in the Bible and other texts for analogies, 
explanations and understanding. It was inevitable, perhaps because the 
very axle on which the Karwan grew and moved was the concept of 
fraternity, the love that Jesus the Christ spoke of as his one main teaching 
and commandment. Love your neighbour as yourself, He said, responding 
in a manner to the cunning excuse Cain made when asked about Abel, his 
brother whom he had murdered. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Cain asked. 
Abel’s was the first human death at the hands of a human, and it would 
not be the last. 

Harsh Mander and the very young and very enthusiastic—but also 
very learned and deeply committed—‘karwaneers’ he had inspired to join 
him were arguably not deeply versed in religion, theology or philosophy 
and were perhaps innocent of Catholic dogma and doctrine. Harsh, whose 
father has known the Dalai Lama as a friend, spoke of being an agnostic, 
or non-believer. Religion was not, in fact, a major theme of discussion in 
the planes, trains and the bus that the karwaneers called home during the 
journey’s various phases. The reality that we bore witness to together was 
too real. We spent in silence the time not spent in meeting with, and 
listening to, people. The huddle or the occasional song knit us together in 
rare moments of relief. The concepts of the Confessional, the act of 
admission and culpability, the feeling of contrition and the seeking of 
forgiveness, so easy on the lips of a believer, were not shared property. A 
loss, maybe; but it became an opportunity to collectively explore the 
environment and make some sense of the chaos and mayhem, soul- 
deadening as it often seemed, but brightened as it was by startling sparks 
of understanding and concurrence. 

The group was the richer with seven brothers from the Catholic 
Theologate, Vidya Jyoti, joining us. They were L. Arun and Anthony 
Prabhu from Tamil Nadu, Devarakonda Pratap from Andhra Pradesh, 
Santosh Minj, Sunil Lakra and Anil Deepak Kujur from Jharkhand, and 
Prasanna Nayak from Odisha. Most spoke Hindi, aside from English and 
their mother-tongue. Some were linguists. These were strapping men, 
some in their late twenties, most in their early thirties. Four were members 
of the sixteenth-century Society of Jesus, founded by Ignatius of Loyola, 



which manages Vidya Jyoti as the premier institute of higher religious 
learning in this part of the world. Three belonged to the 115-year-old 
Indian Mission Society, deeply rooted in the cultural ethos of the 
subcontinent, as desired by its founder Vethanayagam Samuel Azariah, 
who was destined to become the internationally acclaimed Bishop Azariah 
of Dornakal (now in Telangana). 

These were young Catholic men who had postgraduate degrees from 
various universities in several subjects, and were at Vidya Jyoti topping 
their education and training in theology contextualised in the 
contemporary pastoral and socio-economic situation in India. Each had 
trained for about 13 years in the church. Each may have served for a year 
at least in a parish or two as a ‘regent’, perhaps in small towns or villages 
in his home state, and was now close to being inducted as a priest in the 
Catholic hierarchy of the society to which he had committed himself. 
Individually and collectively, they adopted me, the oldest member of the 
Karwan, as their personal charge. They had tough competition from other 
young men and women in the group and from Harsh himself, who often 
insisted upon helping me up or down sloping ground and stairs. I have 
chronic diabetes and nascent arthritis, and was definitely grateful for the 
help. 

The seven young priests-in-training, who enlivened our evenings 
with their dholak beats, songs and hymns, were delighted to find a 
Catholic in the Karwan. It became easier for the eight of us—seven trained 
and one untrained in theology, despite his years—to jointly seek meaning 
and collectively analyse what we saw each day. Meanings jumped out of 
jumbled facts and images, with moments of penetrating explanation. I was 
at least twice the age of the eldest of these scholastics, but they knew far 
more of systematic theology and the Gospels and narrations, and Acts of 
the Apostles. Back and forth we went, sometimes connecting my life 
experiences and theirs, seeking patterns and arguments. We decided that 
the journey’s experiences were changing our perceptions and our 
understanding of theology. That was a moment of rare gravity and insight. 
Someday, perhaps, the eight of us will gather and look back at the 
experience, and see how it changed us and our professional and spiritual 
practice. There is no doubt that it has impacted us deeply, despite the short 
first phase of the Karwan when they were with us in the bus. 



We were all very familiar with the word ‘lynching’, not because it 
was common in a historical context but because of the discourse of racism 
we had read about and even seen in the American South. 

First, our findings show that counties with greater religious 
diversity experienced more lynching, supporting the notion that 
a pluralistic religious marketplace with competing religious 
denominations weakened the bonds of a cohesive moral 
community and might have enhanced white racial solidarity. 
Second, counties in which a larger share of the black population 
worshipped in churches controlled by blacks experienced higher 
levels of racial violence, indicating a threat to the prevailing 
moral community or inter-group racially based solidarity. 
Finally, we find a lower incidence of lynching in counties 
where a larger share of church members belonged to 
denominations with racially mixed denominations, suggesting 
that cross-racial solidarity served to reduce racial violence. 

(Abstract of ‘Practicing What They Preach? Lynching and 
Religion in the American South, 1890-1929’, Bailey, Amy Kate 
and Snedker, Karen A., in American Journal of Sociology; vol. 

117, number 3; November 2011) 

This is not easily translatable to the Indian situation, but there are broad 
findings we need to remember. 

Two issues disturbed us most. One, of course, was and remains the 
moot question of whether or not there is an absence of Christians in 
grassroots civil society. The parallel question was on the invisibility of 
Muslim persecution as an issue for us, a fellow, if smaller, religious 
minority community. Which of these two is the graver: the Christian 
absence in civil society or the absolute marginalisation of Muslims to the 
extent that their plight was invisible? We were callous, to say the least, 
and there was no getting away from this realisation. 

To my mind, of the two moral and spiritual issues that confronted us, 
the more disturbing one was about my own Christian community’s— 



especially the Catholic—absence from national civil society at the 
grassroots although they themselves were victims of physical violence and 
structural neglect. The other could wait. This was an early warning of 
mass suicide. 

All manner of excuses can be picked out of the barrel to explain the 
distancing of the Christian community from the targeting of other 
minorities. The church has been close to the Dalits—perhaps because as 
many as 60 per cent of the Christian community comes from a Dalit 
background—and just as close to tribals, with whom they have worked for 
two or three centuries in the central, peninsular and eastern regions. There 
is a strong empathy with the tribulations of these communities, including 
their ongoing struggles to protect their forests, lands, mountains and 
waters. 

Such familiarity, camaraderie and proximity is absent in the case of 
religious minorities such as Sikhs and Muslims. The history of Punjab, 
and the fact that Christianity could spread largely only amongst the Dalit 
Sikhs in the caste-ridden landed community in undivided Punjab, had 
already sown seeds of suspicion and hostility, which continued into the 
1980s (until the 1984 violence suddenly shattered the silence). Even now, 
there is deep tension in rural Punjab between the Sikh upper-caste, mostly 
Jat community and the combined Christian and Sikh Dalit masses living at 
the fringes of villages, many of whom have had their government-granted 
lands snatched away by their neighbours. 

The millennium-long confrontation between Islam and Christianity— 
or rather, between their feudal faithful—in West Asia, Europe and North 
Africa needs no retelling, but its impact has penetrated even India. The 
two communities in India met in their social strata, but despite common 
Abrahamic roots, social intercourse remains negligible. The internal 
churning in the Muslim community after Independence on personal laws 
and other frictions with the government, police and majority groups have 
not impacted the Christian at all. Dialogue of any nature is almost entirely 
absent, except in the photo opportunities of interfaith groups brought 
together by governments or NGOs on certain dates of the functions 
calendar. 

The recent violence brought about by the Islamic State in Syria 
impacted Christians deeply. It is a fact that Muslims were the major 



victims, but social media and television channels were replete with images 
of Christian prisoners being executed, of churches demolished. There were 
the recordings of Salesian Father Tom Uzhunnalil, from Kerala, who was 
kidnapped in March 2016 during a raid on an old-age home in Yemen 
where four Catholic nuns, one an Indian, were killed. Father Tom’s 
videotaped appeal from captivity was heartrending. The priest was finally 
released through backroom international diplomacy, but the prayer 
movement surrounding the process did not augur well for intercommunity 
relations. I hope this is a passing phase, and that empathy will go beyond 
lip service. At no stage, even by inference, does one want it to seem like a 
confrontation between two blocks—the majority communities and alli es 
on the one side versus the Abrahamic religions on the other. 
Unfortunately, many in politics and the media often come close to taking 
this line in public discourse. 

Something else that no one wants to talk about in public but 
hesitantly advances in private is the sheer funk, panic or cowardice that 
the wrath of the regime will be visited upon them if they are seen to be 
active in civil society or coming to the aid of those that the police and 
majority groups have branded as cow thieves or lawbreakers. Since 1976, 
consecutive governments have been making it worse for religious and 
other groups through the harsh and punitive Foreign Contribution 
Regulation Act, which was instituted that year and which, these days, in 
the shape of the new Foreign Contribution (Regulation) Act, 2010, is 
being used as both leash and whip to keep civil movements in check. The 
church, a major recipient of funds from its religious associates abroad, has 
suffered greatly and is now loath to do anything that will invite 
government action and shut down the inflow of residual foreign grants. In 
effect, all empowerment work has come to a standstill. 

We all agree that both church and community will have to shake off 
fear, apathy and sloth and jump right in as a process of reinvigorating, if 
not really reinventing, a vibrant civil society. The Christian community 
has about 200,000 trained nuns, priests and pastors with a passion for their 
fellow human beings. How can they not be part of civil society? This calls 
for familiarisation, maybe training. I hope the Karwan and its leadership 
will help in this process. 

There is so much that is familiar in what we see and in the 



experience, for instance, of our own people in Kandhamal, Odisha. It 
comes to mind that the cattle-trader Sheikh Rahman was murdered in 
Odisha in August 1998 by Dara Singh, who then proceeded four months 
later to burn alive Australian leprosy worker Graham Stuart Staines and 
his small sons, Timothy and Philip, as they slept in their jeep one night in 
the rural northeast of the state. The Ghar Wapsi,- the persecution found 
echo in our own persecution archives. 


The exhumation of Salim’s body by the police and the attendant, 
unspoken imagery jolted us. This was not exactly a horror story but the 
morbid details were easy for us to imagine, for exhumations can take place 
only of bodies that are buried, as among Christians, Muslims and Jews and 
of the children of some tribal and Dalit communities. 

For the Abrahamic religions, the sanctity of the grave and the 
symbolism of the earth giving up its dead on the Day of Judgement are of 
paramount importance, pregnant as they are with the hope of resurrection 
and everlasting life. Philosophical ruminations and introspection occupied 
much of the internal discussions in our subgroup. 

Vidya Jyoti has a healthy reputation, is rich with intellectual 
resources and has a number of human rights activists. The studies of the 
seven scholastics in the Karwan helped them find lifelong interests in the 
welfare of the poorest of the poor: from the right to life and right to food, 
to working with orphans, the urban destitute and children at risk. 

It was therefore natural for us to wonder why we did not encounter 
active groups of Christian human-rights workers in any of the gravely 
impacted states. It could not be explained away in terms of small Christian 
populations spread much too thin to make an impact. The few nuns who 
joined a protest rally in Ajmer were the exception. This question 
continued to haunt and shame us, raising many critical questions about 
fraternity, solidarity and the chemistry of fear and coercion that is subtle, 
implied and pervasive but minus the bloodletting and the presence of 
mobs or platoons of uniformed, armed policemen. 

Above all, we weighed the possibility that the common Christian was 



perhaps seeing the Other—in this case, Muslims, especially the young 
men—with the same eyes and tinted gaze as the sloganeering, costumed 
and aggressive groups on foot and on motorcycles that roamed the 
countryside carrying saffron flags and pennants fluttering from official¬ 
looking flagposts. How had this come to be? Was it that most people, 
irrespective of their religion, and even lack of it in some cases, were now 
willing to define the Muslim as the Outsider within—someone a little less 
to be trusted, a little more liable to break the law, especially when it came 
to smuggling, stealing or slaughtering the holy cow? 

This issue is of major consequence to not only religious and ethnic 
minorities, but also as much to the majority community. Embedded in it 
are matters of radicalisation, by insiders and outsiders, and the auto- 
radicalisation of the majority community induced by the media and by 
social media. No one wants to talk about this, even in whispers. Was it 
that it was life-threatening to dissent, or be seen with the victim, and was 
safer to be behind the mob if not entirely with it? 

We had believed deeply in freedom of faith, of expression and, above 
all, in the right to life in a country with an ancient civilisation and a 
modern Constitution. We had hoped the democracy that had stabilised 
through a dozen or more general elections had created an environment in 
which minorities could demand safety if they did not feel intuitively safe 
on their own. But we also felt that there was little doubt that the Muslim 
had been isolated through the countryside that we traversed. We struggled 
within ourselves to find the courage to state and assert our solidarity with 
our Muslim sisters and brothers in their hour of crisis. We hoped they 
would feel they were not alone. 


The brief visit in early 2018 to Kandhamal, a night’s sleep in a room at the 
Divya Jyoti Pastoral Centre in the village of Nuagaon, which had been 
totally gutted together with more than 300 churches and has since been 
rebuilt, and a fast drive to the government-made village of Shantinagar on 
the road to Ghumusar Udayagiri town triggered a total recall of the 
violence of 23 August 2008 and its aftermath. I recalled the stories of the 



victims I had first met when they were huddled helplessly in government 
and private camps scattered over a district in neighbouring Andhra 
Pradesh. I recalled my friend Father Chellam Thomas and the nun. Sister 
M, who used to stay in Divya Jyoti while working at the diocesan social 
work offices nearby, and Father Bernard Digal, who had once taken care 
of me in the Intensive Care Unit of a Bhubaneswar hospital. 

Kandhamal is not just an example of what systematic hate and 
violence aided and abetted by political forces in power can do, but also of 
the snail’s pace of justice in this land. All of us—and especially religious 
minorities and underprivileged groups—chant much like a ritual prayer a 
dozen times a day how much faith we have in the Supreme Court, the 
High Courts, the entire subordinate judicial system of the country. And yet 
the experience of victims makes it disturbingly clear that we are often 
paying lip service to the democracy that we wish India to be rather than 
paying tribute to the reality of our institutions. 

To our fellow Karwaneers, Father Ajaya Singh pointed out Jan 
Vikas, a stone’s throw from the pastoral centre. It was where his office, 
the social work department, used to be. This was where Sister M, as I 
continue to call her, was gang-raped. He also pointed to the home of a 
Hindu where she had hidden for a day from the murderous mobs before 
she was finally betrayed. The horror of it all is terrible in the recounting, 
because I know Sister M, a young nun who wants to study law in order to 
help others, may have faced the same trauma, not just in the Jan Vikas 
social work office but also in the lower courts where she has been 
subjected to another form of humiliation—like thousands of other women 
in hundreds of other courts, who are asked to prove that they have indeed 
been raped, and to answer terrible questions by the defence counsel. A 
second rape in court is what many have called such trials. It took 
considerable courage for Sister M to stand before the international media 
and recount the violence. I quote from my notes of her press conference at 
the Indian Social Institute in New Delhi in 24 October 2008: 

On 24 August (2008), around 4.30 p.m., hearing the shouting of 

a large crowd, at the gate of Divya Jyoti Pastoral Centre, I ran 

out through the back door and escaped to the forest along with 



others. We saw our house going up in flames. Around 8.30 p.m. 
we came out of the forest and went to the house of a Hindu 
gentleman who gave us shelter. On 25th August, around 1.30 
p.m., the mob entered the room where I was staying in that 
house, one of them slapped me on my face, caught my hair and 
pulled me out of the house. Two of them were holding my neck 
to cut off my head with an axe. Others told them to take me out 
to the road. I saw Father Chellam, the priest-director of Divya 
Jyoti, also being taken out and being beaten. The mob 
consisting of 40-50 men was armed with lathis, axes, spades, 
crowbars, iron rods, sickles, etc. They took both of us to the 
main road. Then they led us to the burnt down Jan Vikas 
building saying that they were going to throw us into the 
smouldering fire. When we reached the Jan Vikas building, they 
threw me into the verandah on the way to the dining room 
which was full of ashes and broken glass pieces. One of them 
tore my blouse and others my undergarments. Father Chellam 
protested and they beat him and pulled him out from there. 
They pulled off my sari and one of them stepped on my right 
hand and another on my left hand and then a third person raped 
me on the verandah mentioned above. When it was over, I 
managed to get up and put on my petticoat and sari. Then 
another young man caught me and took me to a room near the 
staircase. He opened his pants and was attempting to rape me 
when they, the others, reached there ... I hid myself under the 
staircase. The crowd was shouting, ‘Where is that sister, come 
let us rape her, at least 100 people should rape.’ They found me 
under the staircase and took me out to the road. There I saw 
Father Chellam was kneeling and the crowd was beating him. 
They were searching for a rope to tie us both together to burn us 
in the fire. Someone suggested to make us parade naked. They 
made us walk on the road till Nuagaon’s market which was half 
a kilometre from there. They made us fold our hands and walk. 
I was in petticoat and sari as they had already torn away my 
blouse and undergarments. They tried to strip me even there and 
I resisted and they went on beating me with their hands on my 



cheeks and head and with sticks on my back several times. .. 

The statement went on to say how the police failed to even clothe her 
properly in the police outpost, and how eventually she was taken to the 
subdivision town of B. Caligula by a block officer. 

The inspector in charge and other government officers took me 
aside and asked whatever happened to me. I narrated everything 
in detail to the police, how I was attacked, raped, taken away 
and paraded half-naked and how the policemen did not help me 
when I asked for help while weeping bitterly. I saw the 
inspector writing this down. He asked me, ‘Are you interested 
in filing FIR? Do you know what will be the consequence?’ The 
state police failed to stop the crimes, failed to protect me from 
the attackers, they were friendly with the attackers. They tried 
their best to see that I did not register an FIR, nor make 
complaints against police. They did not take down my 
statement as I narrated in detail and they abandoned me 
halfway. 

Time moves on. But Sister M is alive and fighting her nightmares. 


Father Bernard Digal, my friend of many years, died a brutal death in the 
violence of 2008. But his is a death the government does not want to 
recognise. We visited the house of his family in the remote village of 
Tiangia where his elder brother lives with his children. Father Bernard 
was the senior-most priest, or pastor, killed in Kandhamal. He was a 
sensitive pro-people pastor who remembered his roots among the poorest 
of the poor, from where he rose to be the treasurer of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Cuttack-Bhubaneswar. In many ways, he was the main 
connect between the church leadership and the common people. His 
example led at least seven young men of his village to become priests and 
get involved in social and development work. With Archbishop Raphael 



Cheenath, then head of the Cuttack-Bhubaneswar church, he rallied the 
people when the first phase of the anti-Christian riots began on Christmas 
Eve 2007. When violence broke out in August 2008, Father Bernard 
thought to be with his people in their villages. After his work, as he tried 
to leave, he was surrounded, beaten to a pulp and left for dead. But he had 
breath left. Eventually, he was taken to hospital, where he succumbed. 

But the government does not list him among the dead of 2008. More 
than 70 people were killed but the government refused to take their death 
into account, giving compensation only to the families of some of the 
more widely reported murders and ignoring the rest entirely. The culprits 
are safe from punishment. Father Bernard’s surviving brother, Benedict 
Digal, is struggling for the government’s recognition of the priest’s 
murder, or rather, lynching. Tiangia counts seven men in the mass 
murders of 2008. The families have built a simple memorial to the martyrs 
—lest we forget. 

Minimising the count of those dead in any targeted violence seems 
important to all regimes, whichever the political party in power. While this 
might save some money by way of compensation not paid, it does seem 
that the government and the bureaucrats feel a lower burden of 
responsibility if the publicly known numbers are lower than the actual 
count. 


Paul Pradhan’s is a happier story. In December 2006, Pradhan was 
arguably the most upwardly mobile Kondh tribal leader in Kandhamal. A 
professor of management at the National Institute of Social Work and 
Social Sciences, he was active in Congress politics until he was denied a 
ticket for the state assembly elections. He contested on his own but lost. 
Pradhan had set up two institutions in Kandhamal for the local youth. 
During the Christmas 2007 violence against Christians, Paul demanded 
protection and justice for his community. He became a marked man. 
When the August 2008 violence started, the mob came for him. He 
escaped, but the mob destroyed his life’s work, the Pallishree Seva Sadan 
and the Arjun English Boarding High School. The government has denied 



him compensation, and the courts have not been helpful. 

But Pradhan has not lost hope. Ten years later, the family’s 
grassroots work has paid off. His daughter-in-law was recently elected 
sarpanch of the local cluster of villages. He hopes to someday rebuild his 
institutions. The district needs those two institutions and many more, he 
tells us. 


I finally found the solace with which I so wanted to conclude my 
reflections as a member of the Karwan e Mohabbat. During an earlier visit 
to Kandhamal in December 2007, I met a young mother who had 
delivered a child in a forest where she and her husband had fled when 
their house was attacked by a hostile mob led by a neighbour. Heavily 
pregnant, she had barely made it to the thick sal forest. There she tore her 
sari in half, using the best part to swaddle the baby boy and the rest to clad 
herself. They had showed up at the government shelter mere days before I 
met them. 

This time, I was meeting some young women who had found 
happiness even in the distressing geography of Shantinagar, a strange, 
government-built brick-and-plaster village. It ran along a state highway at 
the foot of a mountain, with nothing but the jungle for miles around. This 
was the only place where the district collector believed these men and 
women would be safe from rampaging neighbours. 

Shantinagar’s darling was little Aradhana, born in this government 
refugee camp in 2008. She was running a fever and nestling in the lap of 
her mother Maneka when I visited. Hers was one of two Christian families 
in a village of a hundred houses. Maneka said the government told 
Shantinagar residents that it was not yet safe for them to return, and that 
there was no compensation for the lands they had left behind. Her husband 
was a casual worker. Aradhana’s elder brother wanted to be a cricketer. 

The other family was that of Rasmita, 22. She was from Kalahandi 
district in western Odisha, once in the news for its hunger deaths. How did 
she find herself in Shantinagar in southern Odisha? She had a cousin 
married into a Christian family in the town of Baliguda. The cousin knew 



of a family, with two sons, who had taken shelter in the then new refugee 
settlement of Nandagiri (or Shantinagar, as its residents refer to it). Life 
was difficult, but the boys were good and hardworking. Rasmita’s older 
sister Sumitra was married in 2012 to Ashwin Nayak, the older of two 
boys. A child and some years later, Sumitra felt the need for familiar 
people. She persuaded her parents to marry Rasmita to her brother-in-law, 
Manas Giri Nayak, a mechanic. They now had two children. Life moved 
on faster than the bureaucratic delays in relief. Rasmita studied up to the 
seventh class, Sumitra up to the tenth. The two sisters planned to open a 
small school in Shantinagar, god and their neighbours across the mountain 
willing. If only they could set up the school in their old village, but they 
were unlikely to return there—unless they converted to Hinduism. 


1. Ghar Wapsi, literally ‘homecoming’, is a militant campaign by 
Hindutva organisations to reconvert Christian and Hindu converts to the 
Hindu religion. 
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‘You can’t have Ambedkar’s statute on a pedestal pointing a finger when 
our people use that road. If you must have a statue, place it on the ground 
and not on a pedestal where it overlooks the road. Or put it behind the 
temple.’ This is what the Dalits of Shabirpur, most of them Chamars by 
caste, were told by the village Rajputs. 

Shabirpur village lies about 25 km from Saharanpur city in western 
UP. Dalits in the village had been preparing to install a statue of 
Dr B.R. Ambedkar in the premises of the Ravi Das mandir. They built a 
six-foot-high platform. A statue of Ambedkar, five feet four inches tall, 
with a book underneath the left arm, the right arm outstretched with the 
index finger pointing ahead, was brought from Rajasthan on order. The 
Dalits had all their plans in place and the date of installation, 14 April 
2017, Ambedkar’s birthday, had been announced. But after Shabirpur’s 
Rajputs complained, the administration forbade the community from 
installing the statue, ordering that they could do so only after receiving 
due permission, which never came. The Dalits kept contesting the 
decision; the Rajputs kept opposing the Dalits, and also insisting that a 
statue of Rana Pratap would be installed on a high pedestal in the village. 
When both parties were summoned by the magistrate to arrive at a 
peaceful solution, the Rajputs put their condition on the table—no 
platform, no finger, and the statue on the ground. This was unacceptable 
to the Dalits. The statue remained locked in a room in the mandir. 







A few days later, on 5 May 2017, when the Rajputs held a big 
celebration to mark Rana Pratap Jay anti and the gathering acquired a loud, 
threatening mood, the Dalits complained to the police that the celebrations 
were being held without permission from the administration. Acting on 
the complaint, the police stopped the loud ‘DJ’ being played and the 
crowds were dispersed. But they soon returned in much larger numbers, 
shouting provocative slogans. In the melee, a Rajput youth entered the 
temple, broke the idol of Guru Ravi Das, desecrated the place and set the 
broken idol on fire. A few minutes later, as he came out of the temple, the 
youth passed out and later died, seemingly of smoke inhalation. As the 
news of his death spread, hundreds of sloganeering Rajput youths from 
neighbouring areas descended upon Shabirpur and went on an unchecked 
rampage. Twelve men and women were badly injured and about fifty-five 
houses were gutted that day. 

The Dalits had gathered at the Ravi Das temple to meet the Karwan 
on the morning of 12 September 2017. The women and men, who had 
come in big numbers, spoke eloquently, with conviction, without fear. 
Some women showed a remarkable understanding of Manuvad, the caste 
system, the use of coercive security apparatuses, and provisions such as 
the National Security Act, which was often used against their community. 
Later, many flaunted their new Buddha lockets—they had left Hinduism 
following the attack by the Rajputs—saying that they were proud 
Buddhists now. 

We also visited the village Rajputs. They were resentful. They felt 
that the Dalits were daring to speak out of turn because they were 
financially assisted by outsiders and NGOs. They said that the Dalits 
would not have dared to stand up to them uninfluenced because they were 
dependent on them for jobs and livelihoods. They had killed a Rajput boy, 
and to escape the charge burnt down their own houses, they told us. The 
Rajputs were confident that the Dalits would return to the fold very soon, 
‘begging for work’. How else would they feed themselves? 

While the Dalits agreed that they were dependent on the Rajput 
landlords for work—especially the womenfolk, who had fewer 
opportunities for work outside the village—they were labourers and would 
sell their labour anywhere to earn enough for two square meals. They were 
not going back begging for work, they said. 



The next Karwan visits were with Muslim families in Nuh district. 
Muslim peasants in the region have very small landholdings. With 
farming mostly dependent on rainwater, dairy is their major source of 
income. Many buy and sell cattle for a small profit. The young men in 
these families are also truck drivers who transport cattle to and from the 
neighbouring states. But trading in cattle became extremely difficult after 
the Haryana government instituted the Gauvansh Sanrakshan and 
Gausamvardhan Act, 2015, making cow-slaughter and smuggling 
punishable with jail up to 10 years. The new rules do not amount to a 
blanket ban on cattle trade, but all markets and avenues for the trade face a 
ban. If farmers or slaughterhouses have to buy cattle outside of the animal 
markets, they need several certificates and complex paperwork, which 
makes it nearly impossible to deal in cattle. For instance, before any 
transaction, both seller and buyer have to produce identity and farmland 
ownership documents, practically excluding the landless from buying or 
selling. After buying a cow, a trader must make five copies of proof of 
sale and submit them to the local revenue office, the local veterinary 
doctor in the district of the purchaser and the animal market committee, 
apart from one copy each for the seller and the buyer—and undertake that 
the animals have been bought for agriculture purposes and not for 
slaughter. These are directives to committees overseeing animal markets 
notified under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (PCA) Act, 1960 that 
gives the Centre powers over animal welfare. 

Consequently, most of the buying and selling happens through 
informal channels. The families of the victims here had very similar 
stories to tell. The pickup trucks that they drive are intercepted by the 
police, often after receiving a tipoff from informers. Even if the truckers 
have papers, the police begin to shoot when the driver and passengers are 
still in the truck. Some men run away, others are hit by bullets, animals are 
confiscated, cash is snatched, trucks are overturned and set on fire, and 
cases of cow-smuggling or cruelty to animals are registered against the 
truckers. 



Some of the families that opened up to us were initially scared and 
unsure if they should trust us. They told us how they first lost their 
incomes when mining was banned in the region in 2004. Cases were 
registered against drivers of vehicles used in mining, which mostly 
Muslim youth were involved in. The police, they said, not only shot and 
maimed Muslims but also made regular rounds of their settlements, 
openly threatening to send them to Pakistan or censuring them for ‘turning 
this place into Pakistan’. They said they didn’t register FIRs of their losses 
because they feared the counter-FIRs that the police was successfully 
using to shut them out of any formal grievance process. They said they 
didn’t steal cattle, it was the farmers who sold their unproductive cows, 
bulls and bullocks to them for slaughter. Small farmers and landless 
labourers, who comprised the majority of cattle owners, sold their animals 
when they were unable to feed or manage them, or when the animals 
became unproductive. This was part of the natural cycle, critical to 
sustaining livelihoods and nurturing the livestock economy. 

Wherever the Karwan went, we witnessed the complete breakdown 
of law and the isolation of Muslim communities in the wake of state 
hostility and the apathy of non-Muslim communities. The aggrieved 
families were invariably poor, working-class, with no social capital and 
literally no capacity to fight back or knock on the doors of justice. They 
were often totally dependent on small, local efforts and the charity of their 
religious community to survive. We witnessed communities retreating 
deeper into their shells, the patriarchal context—of both victim and 
perpetrator—pushing women farther into the darker nooks of the private 
sphere. In their interior chambers, we met women who were married off to 
very young brothers-in-law after their husbands had been lynched or killed 
in police encounters. 


What explains the targeting of poor, vulnerable Muslims and Dalits? What 
purpose is served by these attacks? How are the attacks on vulnerable 
livelihoods linked to caste and religious identities, but have not much to 
do with occupations and occupational rights? Our visits helped to find 



some answers. We witnessed the mechanics and the use of public 
institutions in the service of the Hindutva project. We saw societal modes 
of control not limited to generalised social and cultural dominance but 
extended to socio-economic dominance. We saw policy as dominance. 

The new cattle-trade policy is being used to break the backs of 
Muslims and Dalits, who dominate the meat and hides part of the cattle 
industry. Policymaking itself has become a political act that pursues a 
larger plan and increases the vulnerability of certain sections. The 
notification of 23 May 2017, through which the Union ministry of 
environment, forests and climate change made it illegal for farmers and 
animal traders to sell cattle for slaughter in animal markets, has far- 
reaching consequences impacting several industries—meat, leather, food 
and transport—and affecting the financial security of the communities 
involved in these trades. The worst hit are the mostly Muslim meat and 
leather traders: they face not only policy restrictions, but also mounting 
violence by cow-vigilante groups. The notification led to the promotion of 
gaurakshaks, who have become the newest addition to the state machinery 
for the enforcement of policy. 

Regulating the cattle trade is a state subject but animal welfare is 
overseen by the Centre. While the environment ministry notified the rules 
under the animal welfare law, it gave the power to enforce them to the 
district administrations. This has led to the emergence of a complex web 
of state and non-state actors enforcing the policy. Following the formation 
of a BJP government in Haryana in October 2014, for instance, the 
Haryana Gau-Seva Aayog Act, 2010 expanded the scope of the Haryana 
Gau Seva Aayog, which was set up Tor the preservation and welfare of 
cows in the State, Supervision and control of institution established for the 
purpose, and to provide for matters connected there with and incidental 
thereto’ (sic). It appointed a chairperson with close links to the RSS and 
14 non-official members, and set up a Gau Rakshak (Cow Protection) 
Task Force. The Aayog did not provide for the post of a chief executive 
officer (CEO): the new government amended the law, created a new CEO 
position and appointed an inspector general of police who previously 
headed the State Crime Records Bureau to the post. Concurrently, the 
Haryana government also created a special Cow Protection Police Task 
Force. The Haryana Gau Raksha Dal had been issuing identity cards to its 



members on its own, and the Aayog decided to give accreditation to these 
cow-vigilantes. So far an informal federation of groups active in various 
districts of the state, the gaurakshaks became an extension of the Aayog, 
gathering information on cattle smuggling and acting accordingly. (This 
practice is not limited to Haryana. In several other states, including 
Maharashtra and Uttarakhand, gaurakshaks carry identity cards.) This 
practice led to the legitimisation of lynching, lending it impunity. 

Through this process, the state successfully targeted and isolated a 
community, at the same time building a larger consensus for the Hindutva 
project and its economic agenda through a cultural imposition. This 
divisive discourse was built around transforming society, altering history 
and hegemonising so-called Indian values as exclusively Hindu values. 
Much of the emotional frenzy generated over the cow and its sacredness in 
Hinduism was shrewdly invented through a grand, monolithic narrative of 
the cultural continuity of a golden tradition that had been interrupted by 
the entry of polluting Muslim invaders. According to this narrative, the 
Muslim is the enemy to be vanquished, socially and economically, in 
order to restore the purity of tradition. 

The promotion of ‘Hindu values’ isolated the non-Hindus (and the 
‘lesser’ Hindus) and turned them into identity groups, so alienated and 
distressed that they were consumed by the effort of preserving their highly 
vulnerable identities and rendered incapable of seeing any commonality in 
their existential experiences. 

Trying to create a homogenous nation through the pulverisation of 
the Other is a fascist project that is being pushed through a political and 
institutional culture of violence and intimidation. It involves the creation 
of an enemy within the state. The police inspector who lands up to 
investigate publicly accuses the community of having ‘created a Pakistan 
here’. The distinction between enemy territory against which the state is 
supposed to defend its boundaries and its own society lies deliberately 
broken. 

The ultranationalist project prevents citizens on this side of the 
border from building any solidarity with the people across the border who, 
just like us, bear the brunt of the failures of parliamentary democracy and 
a highly centralised, patriarchal and authoritarian structure of state and 
military. Within the borders, the state has also successfully created 



separate identities, dividing the poor so that their separate grievances do 
not acquire any import. The incidents described above show us a pattern 
in which the vulnerabilities of occupations are converted into the 
vulnerabilities of religious and caste identities. 

The mobilisation by Hindutva forces with state complicity in 
violence against Muslims and Dalits has left this democracy profoundly 
battered. A formidable mass base for its agenda has been created through 
the print, electronic and social media, and through relentless propaganda. 


How does one confront this hate violence and unrelenting bias that 
Muslims face? How does one break the isolation in which their experience 
is located? History tells us that a breakthrough will only be possible by 
making the protests against this hate violence part of our movements—the 
women’s movement, the civil rights and democratic rights movement, the 
peasants’ movements, the progressive cultural movements, all the other 
movements of the oppressed. These existing movements need to 
acknowledge particular wrongs, make space for the articulation of Muslim 
oppression, and start a vigorous conversation among different vulnerable 
individuals and groups to get them to see the commonality in their 
economic and social conditions. 

It is only through understanding, acknowledging and articulating the 
uniqueness of experiences—and not just the lazy discourse of the 
sameness of experience—that will strengthen and democratise our 
movements. A democratic politics that is truly people-centric needs to take 
the lead in bringing the issues of targeted violence against Muslims out in 
the streets. 

Movement-building is painstaking, as is building the wherewithal to 
demand and fight for justice, creating slogans to include hate violence 
against Muslims in our understanding of the state, the conflicts, the 
alliances and the resolutions. It will require working closely with the 
vulnerable communities. This task is much more complex than supporting 
or opposing the demand for personal laws. Let us not dissipate our 
energies fighting over which tradition is barbarian and what is 



empowering. Let us catch the marauding bull by its horns and demand full 
citizenship, full rights, full justice and full dignity. The Dalits have shown 
us through their movements that the only way to head off Hindutva’s 
agenda is to bring organised opposition to bear on it. 



Women—the Invisible Victims of 

Lynching 

Sanjukta Basu 


It was around 7.30 p.m. in the hot and humid month of September in 
Kandhla, a small municipality town in western UP. I was walking on a 
road leading up to the open venue for a peace meeting organised by our 
local partners. From a distance I could hear a buzzing crowd waiting for 
the programme to start. Music was being played on the loudspeakers. 

I was excited to meet and talk to the community and share with them 
the pain I felt on hearing news of lynching and killings. I wanted to tell 
them that we as a nation were sorry, that violence inflicted upon them for 
their religious identity would not have happened in a truly safe and 
democratic country, that there was hope, and that together we would build 
that safe democracy. 

I had reached the venue, and was walking past the rows of chairs 
already filled with hundreds of people. ‘Wait a minute,’ I thought, and 
turned round to have a second look at the crowd. I was right. There were 
no women. 

As per the 2011 Census, Kandhla is a Nagar Palika Parishad 
(municipal board) with a population of 46,796, of which 22,261 are 
females. The complete absence of women in that gathering really shook 
me. I realised that this was a microcosm of our entire country. At every 
level, women are missing. There we were to register our protest against 
majoritarian violence upon minorities, to spread love, to talk about 
equality, liberty and justice. We were there to seek an end to 
discrimination based upon religion and caste. But not those based upon 
gender? 





As the programme started, we Karwan members introduced ourselves 
one by one to the crowd. When it was my turn, I thought that here was my 
chance to tell the men of Kandhla that there existed a minority within a 
minority that had been further invisibilised and rendered voiceless; that we 
would never truly be equal unless we realised that the fundamental right to 
be equal doesn’t end at religion or caste but extends to gender, age and 
several other markers of identity. 

But it is never easy to talk about gender issues in a public gathering 
that is not meant specifically for women’s rights. We think twice. ‘Is this 
the right time and place to bring this up?’ We fumble and flounder. We 
search for the opportune moment. And then we cautiously put our issues 
on the table. We tiptoe around patriarchy, lest we hurt a few male egos. 

This is a challenge women’s movements across the world have long 
faced. People’s movements through history have not been free from 
patriarchy. Mainstream activists fighting on the issues of poverty, 
economic inequalities and development have marginalised women’s issues 
as something to be brought to the table only after the ‘more important 
problems’ have been addressed. When the French had their Revolution 
and wrote their ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen’ in 
1789, it really was the rights of ‘man’ and not all humans. It wasn’t until 
1944 that French women got the right to vote. In India, women and men 
marched shoulder to shoulder during the independence movement and 
faced bullets and sticks together. Once independence was achieved, they 
got the vote all right, but are yet to get real rights and opportunities. 

The inherent gender norms which dictate that women should be 
sacrificial and self-effacing and not talk about their problems have kept 
women’s issues on the backseat. The truth is that women’s issues are 
everybody’s issues. The social justice narrative is incomplete without the 
full participation of women. 

I had second thoughts, but I did speak up, and a wonderful thing 
happened. After me, my fellow Karwan members Dushyant and Priya 
Ramani also shared the same concerns. ‘ Hum anyay ki baat kar rahen 
hain, usse mujhe yaad aya, humein dhyan rakhna hai kahin hum bhi to 
kisi ke saath anyay nahin kar rahe hain (We are here to discuss injustice, 
and that reminds me, we should be careful that we too shouldn’t perpetrate 
injustice upon anybody),’ said Dushyant, subtly putting the message of 



gender equality across. 

The crowd listened and nodded in agreement. They were not 
offended or unsettled. 

Religion- and caste-based violence has reached an all-time high in 
India in the wake of a hypermasculine Hindu nationalist political party at 
the Centre. Going by data, 2017 was the deadliest year in cow-related 
crimes since 2010; 86 per cent of those killed were Muslims- and women 
bear the brunt of this nationalism the most. I joined the Karwan e 
Mohabbat journey to share love and peace, but through the journey I 
began to observe the gender factor in the caste and communal violence we 
had set out to address. I learned how behind each unheard story of mob 
lynching or encounter killing, there were more unheard stories of the 
women—who are located at the most disadvantaged position in a complex 
web of caste, class, gender and age—left behind in the aftermath. In the 
Karwan’s month-long journey, the fault lines of India’s ‘woman question’ 
opened up before me. A host of other issues emerged, from the lack of 
women’s participation in the public sphere to their double victimisation as 
mothers who had lost their sons, or wives who were widowed and 
hounded by their in-laws, to their vulnerable position within and outside 
their caste groups to social evils like witch-hunting, child-marriage, bride¬ 
trafficking and abandonment. 

The public meeting and cultural evening at a school premises in 
Ghasera village in Mewat district, where we went to meet Junaid Khan’s 
family, also saw little participation by women from the village. The 15- 
year-old Junaid had been killed by a mob of Hindu men inside a running 
train. His mother Saira was the only woman in the crowd at Ghasera. 

She was the strongest symbol of courage and resistance in Mewat. 
Saira was fighting multiple battles within and outside her community. 
There was pressure mounting on her from all sides to withdraw the cases 
against Junaid’s killers but she wouldn’t back down. In her moist yet 
sharp, questioning eyes I saw hope. As I heard her speak of her pain and 
her cry for justice, there was hope that no matter how powerful the 
oppressor was, the resistance of women would stare them in the eyes. 

As I speak of my observations on ‘woman questions’ during my 
Karwan journey, I must add that I don’t mean ‘woman’ to be a 


homogeneous identity. Women and their lived realities are located at 
multiple intersections, from caste to class, religion, region, language and 
so on. Within every community, women have to deal with multiple levels 
of oppression in the grid of caste, class and religion. 

In Khurgan village in Shamli district, UP, we met the family of 
Mohammad Salim, who had been killed by a mob of gaurakshaks. Men 
from the family came out and met us in the courtyard while the women 
watched from afar. A few of us later managed to go inside the house to 
talk to Salim’s widow, who was now married to his brother. 

She smiled at us and showed us her deceased husband’s photo. She 
didn’t fit my idea of a grieving wife. But then it struck me: Where was the 
space for her to grieve? She was now somebody else’s wife. Would it be 
acceptable if she still remembered her ex-husband? 



In Khurgan village in Shamli, Uttar Pradesh, the widow of Mohammad Salim 
shows us a photo of them as a couple. After her husband was lynched by a 
mob, she has been married to his brother and stays with the same extended 
family. 13 September 2017 

In village after village, we found the widows to be extremely young. 

In Nuh, Haryana, we met the family of a man killed in a police encounter. 







Just one look at his widow and I realised that she did not belong to Mewat. 
A frail tribal girl from Jharkhand, there was a dark sadness on her face. 

We asked how she was married so far away from her parental village. 
Her answer was unclear, but it seemed that such marriages were arranged 
by agents and were common. This shook me to the core. I kept thinking of 
her. She might have been one of the many brides trafficked to Haryana 
and exploited. Here was a young woman, far from her home, widowed, 
dependent and trapped in the spiral of poverty and powerlessness. 

In Bhango, Mewat, we met Khurshidan, a widow who lived with her 
four children. Her husband, Azmat, had died in a police encounter. Azmat, 
who drove dumper trucks, had no police case against him. One morning 
he left for work, and the next thing Khurshidan knew, he was dead and 
buried. It was hard to even attempt to understand Khurshidan’s grief. 
‘Kuch pata nahin chalet, koi mitti bhi nahin mill (We found out nothing, 
we didn’t even receive some earth from his burial),’ she told us. 

In Kekri in Ajmer district, Rajasthan, we met Kalu, the teenage son 
of Kanya Devi, dead from torture at the hands of her in-laws, who had 
branded her a witch after the death of her husband. We heard of two other 
women who had been ostracised as witches and killed. 

In Gujarat, we met Fatima (name changed), the mother of a Muslim 
autorickshaw driver who had been lynched by cow-vigilantes. Abandoned 
by her husband, Fatima had raised her two sons on her own. Now, having 
lost one son, she was struggling to support his widow and two 
grandchildren. 

In Shabirpur village in western UP, a conflict had broken out 
between Rajputs and Dalits over the installation of an Ambedkar statue in 
the Ravi Das temple that belonged to the Dalits. When we met the 
community in the premises of the temple, the women spoke up about the 
violence they had faced. They stood up one by one and narrated how the 
Rajput men pulled their saris, grabbed their breasts and hit them in their 
private parts. They spoke of their bodies and their violation without shame 
and with courage. 

While meeting Dalit women in Shabirpur was heartening, in 
Dangawas in Rajasthan I came face to face with the double patriarchy that 
Dalit women face—systemic sexual violence at the hands of the upper- 
caste men and a subservient position in their own homes. 



We were in Dangawas to meet the Meghwal family, which had lost 
five members to a violent clash that broke out between Dalits and upper- 
caste men over a 40-year-old land dispute. It was a small house with a low 
roof and very low lighting. Harsh Mander went inside first, followed by a 
few Karwan members, including me. We were greeted silently by a man 
with folded hands, a toddler on his lap and a woman in a long veil pulled 
down to her neck. A massive crowd of men and children had gathered 
around us. We sat down on the floor along with the couple. 



In Dangawas, Rajasthan, the Karwan met with Dalit families who had been 
victimized by caste violence perpetrated by Jat men. Jats had mowed down 
men and driven tractors into homes, bringing the roof down. Women were 
dragged out, stripped and molested, even violated with sticks. Three men died 
on the spot, and two more in hospital. 16 September 2017 

Mander requested the woman to come forward and sit next to the 
man and not behind him. 

As they started narrating their harrowing experience of how three 
family members were mowed down by tractors by the upper-caste men, 
and how another mob gathered at the hospital to prevent doctors from 
treating the injured Dalits, I felt suffocated. So I stepped out of the crowd 
and sat on a wooden charpai in an adjacent space. I saw a young girl 


sitting on the floor with her knees clasped to her chest. I started talking to 
her. Kusum (name changed) was 15 years old, and had been married just 
the previous year into this family. She had studied up to Class 8. I asked 
her if she was aware that it was illegal to marry off girls below the age of 
18. She nodded in affirmation. I said, ‘Pata hai phir bhi kar dete bain na 
sab (They know but still they marry you off, isn’t it)?’ She smiled and 
nodded again. 

There are still millions of child-brides like her in India. I wanted to 
take a photograph of Kusum. It took me time to coax her to get off the 
floor and sit on the wooden bed so that I could get the proper perspective. 
Women are not allowed to enjoy even the simple comforts of life. To sit 
on a charpai is a privilege reserved for men. I asked if she also ate her 
meals after the men in the family had eaten. She nodded. Her mother-in- 
law, who was also sitting on the floor in the same way, whispered to her 
and nudged her. ‘Ja ja baith ja, koi na dekh raha hai (Go sit, nobody is 
watching),’ she said. 

I walked around a few more houses in the village and spoke to some 
more women. They all had similar stories—married off at 14 or 15 years 
of age, studied up to Class 8. 

I met one girl who was in Class 12. Four women of her family were 
sitting on their balcony, all smiling and giggling when they saw me. A 
frail old woman raised her palm, showed all five fingers and said, ‘Paanch 
kam sau me (Five less than a hundred).’ Her granddaughter explained that 
Dadi was telling me that she was 95 years old. We all laughed. She had 
her three granddaughters, all students, sitting around her. Their mother, an 
agricultural labourer, had gone to work. Their father had died young from 
a disease. The eldest girl said, ‘My mother is working hard to give all of 
us an education. I want to go to college. Those families who have both 
father and mother, they don’t go to school. I don’t know why.’ 

I said, ‘Your mother is brave, and she understands that education and 
financial independence is your biggest support, not marriage.’ 

The Karwan team had by now moved to an anganwadi (mother-and- 
child rural care centre) where a peace meeting had been organised with the 
whole community. Once again, women were missing from the meeting. 

One of the first things I heard at the peace meeting was a Dalit man 
saying, ‘Hamare bahu-bedyon ki suraksha ek gambhir samasya hai (The 



safety of our daughters and daughters-in-law is a serious issue).’ But in 
that crowd there were no bahus and no beds. 

With us in the Karwan team was Navrotri-ji, a fierce and 
emancipated elderly village woman, who had been born in a marginalised 
caste. She is a sarpanch in her village in Rajasthan. As the meeting got 
over, I asked her why there were no women at the meeting. We started 
discussing the importance of women’s participation in these types of 
meetings. Dalit leaders gathered around us as we spoke and soon Navrotri- 
ji looked at them and almost scolded them like a schoolteacher, ‘Mahilaon 
ko kyun nahi laate ho meeting mein, ek din ghar ka kaam baad mein kar 
legi to ke ho jayega (Why don’t you all bring the ladies to the meeting, on 
one day they will do housework a bit late, so what)?’ 

It is ironic that men assume the right to gather in groups to worry 
about women’s protection and safety without involving them in the 
discussions. The hypermasculine ideology of nationalism is based on 
notions of inclusion and exclusion. A national identity is chosen and 
deliberations are done as to who legitimately belongs to the nation and 
who is an outsider or deserves a lower status. In the nationalism discourse, 
women are merely an embodiment of the community’s identity and not 
independent individuals with their own desires and aspirations. Women’s 
bodies and reproductive potential are used to produce the chosen identity. 
Their mobility and life choices are violently controlled to protect the so- 
called ‘purity’ of identity. This explains why women are largely missing 
from public meetings. 

The men were embarrassed. They smiled and agreed that women 
should be present. One or two of them tried to defend themselves, saying, 
‘What would women do? This is a panchayat matter.’ Navrotri-ji 
reprimanded them again: ‘I am also a sarpanch. Women can be part of the 
panchayat. Zamana badal raha hai, mujhe dekho, turn sab bhi badal jao 
(The world is changing, look at me, you all should change too).’ 

I watched as this powerful woman became a change leader at that 
moment, conducting this impromptu gender mini-workshop. And my heart 
filled with joy and pride. 

The stories will go on. The more we travel through India, the more 
stories of women victimised by hate crimes and struggling at the 
intersection of multiple marginalisations will keep emerging. I hope that 



along the way, we will also meet change leaders like Navrotri-ji, who will 
keep reminding the movement that women’s issues are everybody’s 
issues, and that the ‘equality narrative’ must include gender along with 
class, caste and religion. 


2. ‘2017 Deadliest Year For Cow-Related Hate Crime Since 2010, 86% of 
those Killed Muslim’, India Spend, http://www.indiaspend.com/cover- 
story/2017-deadliest-year-for-cow-related-hate-crime-since-2010-86-of- 

those-killed-muslim-12662. 







Beef Lynchings and the Silence of 
Corporate India 

Prabhir Vishnu Poruthiyil 


I seek to draw attention to the performative aspect of lynching—that is, 
lynching’s performance as a ritual that presupposes an audience. 

Lynch mobs film themselves and post the gruesome videos online. 
The enthusiasm and religious fervour on display and the silence of the 
audience seem to suggest that lynching is not merely an act of criminality 
by fringe elements. Rather, the act seems to respond to the anxieties and 
aspirations of the communities to which the lynchers belong. Lynching is 
a symbolic representation of the Hindu nationalist goal of terrorising 
minority communities into subjugation (represented by the helplessness of 
lynched Muslim males) and reassuring the Hindus of their supremacy (the 
triumphant Hindu mob). In addition to the chivalry associated with the 
protection of a community, it is also seen to defend a religious norm—the 
veneration of the cow, which gives the act an aura of divine legitimacy. 

The lack of public outrage from mainstream Hindu society, which 
forms the bulk of the audience, is troubling. The legitimacy given to cow- 
protection through the silent witnessing of these elaborate rituals of 
lynching without protest implicates the larger Hindu community as 
participant in these lynchings. This essay is an attempt to explain the 
silences of a significant section of this society: the business sector. The 
Indian corporate class is dominated by Hindus, many of whom display 
their religiosity in public (Dhanesh, 2015). They have the power and the 
leverage over the state to curtail the activities of the cow-vigilantes. 
However, business leaders and industry associations have chosen to look 
away and remain mute in the face of this serious threat to the social fabric 





of the country. 

There are two straightforward and interconnected explanations for 
the silence: greed and fear. The Hindu nationalist ideology of the lynchers 
overlaps significantly with that of the BJP, the party with near total control 
of the Central and state governments. On the one hand, the BJP is 
unabashedly business-friendly and the corporations might be more 
focused on lobbying for policies that favour their wealth accumulation. On 
the other hand, the party is also vindictive, willing to use any agency 
under its control to silence its critics. This fear of reprisal from the state 
authorities could also be keeping corporate India silent. 

I suggest a third possibility: the corporate leadership and 
professionals hold the same Hindu supremacist beliefs as the vigilantes, 
including associated irrational beliefs such as the veneration of the cow. I 
draw from two streams of scholarship to elaborate this. Analyses of 
lynchings in mid-nineteenth-century America (Rushdy, 2012; Wood, 
2011) highlight the troubling resemblances in the rhetoric and institutional 
complicity in contemporary India. The second stream draws from the 
analyses of the emergence of fascist movements from traditional societies 
encountering modernisation (Herf, 1984). While accepting the material 
aspects of modernisation (such as technologies), culturally dominant 
groups in these societies reject the rational aspects of modernity such as 
liberalism and secularism that challenge institutions which maintain 
traditional hierarchies. The silence of the Indian corporate professionals is, 
in addition to greed and fear, the result of their partial and reactionary 
engagement with modernity. 

A brief theory of lynching 

Lynching as a phenomenon emerged in mid-nineteenth-century USA as an 
act that sought to ensure the perpetuation of racial hierarchies in which 
Whites occupied the highest position (Rushdy, 2012; Wood, 2011). The 
victims were Black men who were accused of violating societal norms that 
sustained the racial superiority of Whites. The extreme viciousness of 
lynchers to ‘castrate, torture, dismember, and burn’ Black men was a 
purposeful performance to reinforce racial superiority and to deter future 
assault on the racial order (Rushdy, 2012, p. 107). 



A key feature of lynching is consensus in the community on the 
legitimacy of lynchings as a method to protect cultural norms. The earliest 
definition of lynching is: ‘an illegal and summary execution at the hands 
of the mob, or a number of persons, who have in some degree public 
opinion of the community behind them’ (Cutler, quoted in Rushdy, 2012, 
p. 8, italics added). Rushdy argues that this view of lynching excludes 
other forms of racial violence, for instance, humiliations, mutilations and 
torture that need not result in ‘execution’, and murder during riots and 
war. He, therefore, suggests the need for a more encompassing definition 
of lynching as ‘an act of extralegal collective violence by a group alleging 
pursuit of summary justice’ (Rushdy, 2012, p. 20). This broader definition 
is able to capture the wide range of mob violence perpetrated by Hindutva 
activists in contemporary India. 

Scholars note that lynching is a modern phenomenon rather than a 
remnant of rural or primitive societies (Wood, 2011; Rushdy, 2012). 
Lynchings happened in modernised towns, and a spike in lynchings was 
coterminous with the social upheavals of modernisation; in particular, the 
dismantling of the institution of slavery. Transgressions that could trigger 
lynchings, therefore, included economic independence, interest in political 
power, and just having a free mind. 

Lynching also relied on a ‘changing set of myths, narratives, and 
imagery that allows lynchers to claim the high ground of justice, chivalry, 
and morality’ (Rushdy, 2012, p. 95). The excuses for lynching included a 
fabricated fear that dismantling of slavery would lead to ‘Negro 
domination’ and ‘Negro insurrection’, which would challenge White 
supremacy. The continued socio-economic subjugation of Blacks would 
have precluded such an insurrection. Nevertheless, the apologists for 
lynchings could scare the White community into supporting the lynchings. 

The most vicious examples of these justifications were for the so- 
called ‘lynching for rape’ of White women by Black men. Black men 
liberated from slavery were depicted in White supremacist discourse— 
often supported by the medical profession and academia—as prone to 
raping White women. These brutal lynchings served twin purposes: ‘This 
renders White women beholden to White men and fearful of Black men; it 
renders the violence done to Black men as justifiable, and it retains for 
White men the power of controlling their women (through fear and 



chivalry) and their former slaves (through fear and violence)’ (Rushdy, 
2012, p. 113). 

In the US, popular support for lynching was reinforced by religious 
figures and institutions. Progressive laws created through democratic 
processes were deemed irrelevant or incapable of governing the religious 
and cultural realms. The pro-lynching rhetoric of lynching was ‘dovetailed 
with a rising evangelical concern that modern life posed grave threat to 
traditional and moral upheaval’ (Wood, 2011, p. 49). The clergy ‘infused 
the performance of it with Christian tropes and rituals and interpreted the 
act as a “wilful expression of God’s vengeance’” (Wood, 2011, p. 47-48). 
This allowed large crowds, which included women and children, to watch 
with religious fervour. The act of witnessing by members of a community 
became as constitutive of lynching as the act itself. 

Communal violence was not uncommon in India. But the spike in 
lynchings, often as a public spectacle with acceptance from the 
community, is a relatively recent phenomenon. The following sections 
will focus on the ideological alignment between pro-lynching discourse, 
Hindutva and the reactionary modernism of corporate India that ensures 
its silence. 

Lynching as an expression of Hindutva 

Briefly, the explicit motive of the adherents of Hindutva is to create a 
society in which the Hindu worldview has primacy (Jaffrelot, 2009). They 
are dismissive of the pluralism that underpinned Indian politics until 
recently. Religious movements like Hindutva are mobilised around 
grievances, irrespective of whether they are real or perceived. They are 
most effective when they can use opportunities to deepen grievances and 
mobilise their cadre to enforce their worldviews (Wald et al., 2005; Zald, 
1982). The forces of Hindutva control formidable means and resources to 
realise their motives—ranging from think-tanks that seek to influence 
intellectual debates to cadre-based organisations with quasi-military 
training to assault those who challenge their divisive worldviews 
(Banerjee, 2006). 

Often, the cow vigilantes and lynchers are dismissed as ‘fringe’ or 
‘criminals’ not associated with Hindutva. However, Hindu nationalist 



rhetoric is indistinguishable from the justifications offered by the lynchers. 
The BJP’s ideology appeals to the same grievance addressed by the 
lynchers—the trade, slaughter and export of beef that constitutes 
disrespect of a Hindu custom. Its leaders accuse the previous governments 
of fomenting a ‘pink revolution’, a dog-whistle in the Hindu nationalist 
idiom for the steady rise in beef slaughter and exports (Nair, 2017). They 
fuel indignation and trigger vigilantism by, for instance, expressing 
‘shock’ that those who ‘worship Shri Krishna, who keeps cows as 
livestock, who serves the cow, it is their leaders who are in bed with the 
same people who proudly massacre animals’ (quoted in Daniyal, 2015) 
and that ‘[t]hose who consider India as their country will treat cow as their 
mother’ (quoted in Venkataramakrishnan, 2016). The federal and state 
agencies under the control of the BJP have enacted draconian laws that 
criminalise beef slaughter. Potential lynchers have even been given quasi- 
legal positions in BJP-ruled states (Citizens Against Hate, 2017). 

It is, therefore, not a coincidence that the reported lynchings spiked 
after the Hindu nationalists secured unparalleled power in the Central 
government, and are most prevalent in states where the BJP is in power. 
The ideological alignment between the lynch mobs, the ruling 
establishment and significant sections of the public has created an 
atmosphere of impunity in which institutions of law, particularly the 
police, connive with the vigilante groups and deny justice to the victims. 
Given the mainstreaming of the rhetoric of cow-protection, the 
performative aspect observed in America has become integral to lynching 
in India. The blurring of boundaries between legal mechanisms and 
criminal intimidation in the name of cow-protection allows lynchers to 
claim that their actions are merely ensuring compliance with the law. The 
dovetailing of the rhetoric of lynchings with the Hindutva project, made 
explicit from the symbols of the Hindu Right—such as the saffron attires 
and the chanting of religious slogans in the process of lynching—envelops 
the act with a religious aura. 

A resistance to this injustice is slowly taking root in India, but it is 
severely underfunded. A grassroots alliance for justice requires funds and 
other resources to withstand the onslaught by the Hindutva forces. 
However, stakeholders with the most resources to spare—that is, 
businesses—seem disinclined to support actions that will ensure justice to 



the victims of lynchings. Rather, businesses in India seem comfortable 
with the divisive ideology of the government. Recently released numbers 
on corporate funding of political parties in India show that the BJP’s share 
dwarfs that of any other political party (Association for Democratic 
Reforms, 2017). 

Explaining corporate complicity 

This ‘silent complicity’ (Wettstein, 2012) by Indian businesses becomes 
stark when compared with the actions by American corporations when 
faced with similar challenges (Kasturi and Mudur, 2017). Though 
different in their political histories, there are similarities that justify a 
comparison. 

In both countries, the state is under the control of quasi-authoritarian 
leaders who use demagoguery to portray themselves as champions of real 
and fabricated grievances in order to mobilise support. Both leaderships 
are perceived to be champions of the market. Hate crimes have risen in 
both countries as a result of the mainstreaming of divisive rhetoric. 
Weakened opposition, widespread anti-intellectualism, and caricatures of 
progressive movements as being barriers to wealth-creation and patriotism 
are common features in both countries. 

However, in striking contrast, the CEOs of American corporations 
explicitly showed their opposition at the first instance of the state’s 
endorsement of White supremacy (Gelles, 2017). Indian corporate leaders, 
on the other hand, have chosen to ignore the divisive politics of the ruling 
establishment in spite of repeated lynchings. This silence requires an 
explanation. 

One reason for the corporate support or accommodation of Hindutva 
could be the BJP’s commitment to neoliberalism, the belief in the 
organisation of societies on market principles. Since corporate support for 
pro-market ideologies is not unusual, the support by businesses and large 
sections of the middle classes to the BJP could be merely instrumental, 
motivated by profits (Mitra, 2012). This reasoning is best exemplified by a 
representative philosopher of corporate India who dismisses lynchings as 
a ‘sectarian incident’ and asserts that ‘job creation was as great a moral 
imperative as secularism’ (Das, 2017). The business sector and the media 



(which is increasingly controlled by large corporations) benefit not just 
from the neoliberal policies of the BJP, but also from its Hindu nationalist 
rhetoric. A recent study shows how an Indian company was able to use 
Hindutva to its advantage when its partnership with a multinational 
company went off the rails (Bhardwaj et al. 2017). 

A more charitable and less dark explanation for the muteness could 
be fear of reprisals by the state. American democratic institutions are more 
entrenched and their values more ingrained in the citizens. The US’s 
robust institutions can protect American CEOs from the autocratic 
impulses of any leadership. In comparison, India is still a work-in¬ 
progress, with its institutions often deployed to serve political ends. The 
current dispensation’s proclivity to use investigating agencies to 
selectively harass opponents of its political agenda could be keeping 
corporate India under leash. The contemporary crony-capitalist-Gilded 
Age excesses of companies are continuing to fill corporate closets with 
skeletons (Gandhi and Walton, 2012). The increasing digitisation of 
financial information without the requisite safeguards and the persistence 
of a Kafkaesque bureaucracy means that skeletons can even be conjured 
up by the state to target those who step out of line. 

A further explanation for this contrasting response can be found in 
the reactionary tendencies of the seemingly modern business elites and the 
upwardly mobile classes in India (Nanda, 2012). ‘Reactionary modernism’ 
is a term coined by Jeffrey Herf (1984) to describe the intellectual 
background of early twentieth-century Germany, characterised by a 
significant section of the society, including scientists, philosophers and the 
technologically advanced corporate sector contributing to, and benefiting 
from, their alignment with a divisive political agenda. It described the 
paradoxical rejection of one aspect of modernism—rationality—while 
appropriating the technological advances made possible by rational 
thought (Herf, 1984). Meera Nanda (2011) notes the emergence of a 
‘state-temple-corporate complex’ wherein corporate interests merge 
seamlessly with religious and political interests as an outcome of 
reactionary modernism. The following paragraphs give a brief overview. 

One of the key predictions of theories of modernisation was that 
education and wealth would lead to rejection of religiosity. However, as 
Nanda (2011) observes, material progress has not led to the reduction in 



religiosity in India or elsewhere. Neoliberal reforms in the later decades of 
the twentieth century created a wealthy, educated, technologically savvy 
and influential pro-market section in India. Wealth and education have 
created an urban middle-class that is increasingly belligerent in its 
religiosity. Minor rituals in Hindu temples have become more ostentatious 
and new rituals have been formulated. Illiberal aspects of Indian culture 
such as caste systems, patriarchy, ritualism and other superstitions have 
now become mainstream (ibid.). 

The political power of Hindu nationalism spearheaded by the BJP 
and expressed through lynchings is derived from the paradoxical 
combination of tradition and modernity. The bulk of the BJP’s support 
base is drawn from the same socially privileged urban middle-class that 
finds Hindu nationalism and even authoritarianism appealing (Center for 
Study of Developing Societies, 2017; Kuldova, 2014). The corporate 
sector continues to be dominated on all levels by the same groups (Iyer et. 
al, 2013; Nagarajan, 2015). Public expressions of faith by corporate 
leaders through the funding of these rituals have given Hindu customs and 
worldviews a central position in the business world (Nanda, 2011). 

In India, as opposed to advanced societies where free-market 
thinking and liberalism have gone hand in hand, economic interests are 
interlocked with interest in the maintenance of cultural hierarchies and the 
Hindu supremacies that the lynchings claim to defend. Given the influence 
of religion on perspectives, it is not surprising that corporate social 
responsibility (CSR) funds are now being spent on cow-protection 
initiatives, providing further legitimacy to cow vigilantism (Bhattacharya, 
2017). A fairly accurate embodiment of reactionary modernism are the 
religious gurus who champion Hindu supremacy and, at the same time, 
engage in the manufacture and selling of consumer goods without being 
accused of duplicity (Bhatia and Lasseter, 2017; McKean, 1996). This 
fusing of neoliberalism and Hindu assertion is what makes reactionary 
modernism a plausible explanation for the silence of the corporates in the 
face of lynchings. 

Nevertheless, it is time for Indian corporate leaders and professionals 
to respond. Minorities in India are, to borrow Martin Luther King’s words, 
living ‘constantly at tiptoe stance’ (1963), confined to a life of permanent 
fear, devoid of any hope of protection from vigilantes or justice from the 



state. A society composed of groups that derive pleasure from terrorising 
and humiliating those they deem inferior is untenable and bound to 
implode. So, it would appear that this is possibly the right time for Indian 
corporations to rediscover their moral conscience and not allow their 
actions, including their silence, to be interpreted as endorsements of 
violence. This means acknowledging that corporate profits and salaries 
gained through the ‘ease of doing business’ schemes of the current 
government are stained by the blood of the lynch mobs’ victims. 


This paper discussed three forms of resistance that corporations may face. 
This first two, the profit motive and fear, are logical and defensible. 
However, long-term accommodation to an unjust system can mangle the 
moral compass beyond repair. Using the metaphor of a machine for a state 
that supported slavery, Henry David Thoreau wrote that a conscientious 
citizen must become the ‘counter-friction to stop the machine’ (1849). 
Their American counterparts offer Indian corporations and professionals 
an example worth emulating. 

Overcoming the third resistance of reactionary tendencies is difficult. 
The use of liberal and rational vocabulary such as ‘equality’, ‘pluralism’, 
‘rights’, etc., can be easily dismissed by supremacists as ‘Western’ and 
‘foreign’ and hence unworthy of recognition. An alternate strategy could 
be the promotion of pluralism and empathy using idioms and statements 
from Hindu texts (Poruthiyil, 2017). Anti-lynching activists in the US 
recast the lynching photographs from reinforcing White supremacy to 
representing depravity. Rather than the perpetrators, the victims were 
portrayed as being closer to Christian values (Wood, 2011). The images of 
lynchings can be recast as being unfavourable and unbecoming of the 
country, which aspires to be treated with respect by advanced societies. 

A resistance along the same lines is slowly taking root in India. This 
disparate alliance of civil rights groups, journalists and individuals, 
however, remains severely underfunded and no match for the resources 
available to the proponents of Hindutva. By speaking out against cow- 
vigilantism at corporate events and diverting their CSR funds away from 



cow-protection and towards initiatives for building social unity and 
cohesion—such as the Karwan e Mohabbat—or assisting in the legal 
struggles for justice of the victims, Indian corporations too can become the 
counter-friction in an unjust system. 
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Three Curled Fingers That I Could 

Not Offer 


Nidhi Suresh 


I have been fearing the moment when I would have to articulate what I 
saw in her eyes. But now that I have delayed, made excuses and 
procrastinated as much as possible, I am forced to confront that fear. 

I was with the Karwan e Mohabbat for one week through UP, 
Haryana and parts of Rajasthan. After I returned, all I wanted to do was 
take a bath and scrub the week away. 

I am a 22-year-old, upper-caste south Indian girl brought up in an 
economically sound household in Bengaluru. I did not grow up in a 
political family, so right-wing, left-wing, political killings, riots, 
encounters and Hindutva were only words I encountered in the morning 
newspaper when I became a student of media studies. 

When I joined the Karwan, I was only five months into my career as 
a journalist. For four of those five months, I had worked in Kashmir. At 
least in Kashmir I had come to know what to expect but UP, Haryana and 
Rajasthan were completely unfamiliar terrain to me. I had no 
understanding of the politics, had not read much on the places and their 
histories and didn’t even know who Harsh Mander was until a few days 
before I was asked by my editor to board the bus. 

The Karwan had about thirty people from different walks of life. 
There were senior reporters, other people who knew the histories of these 
places, people who could talk and debate endlessly on politics. I was the 
youngest reporter and I had no idea what I was supposed to do. 
Intimidated but eager to learn, I took a seat at the front of the bus and 
looked out of its big glass windows. 





The moment we visited the first family, I realised I wasn’t going to 
be able to bring forth my audio recorder, ask questions or take down 
notes. Things were happening before I could grasp the context but I felt a 
dissonance that made me uncomfortable. We moved from one family to 
another, spending twenty minutes or so with each. I made a decision to 
stay in the background. I appointed myself as the wallflower of the 
Karwan e Mohabbat. 

Then something happened. We were in the Mewat region of Haryana. 
Thirty of us had huddled into the courtyard of a Muslim family who had 
lost their son in a police encounter. Mander and a few others were talking 
to the father, some were clicking pictures of the children and some were 
clicking pictures with them. I had positioned myself at the gate. It was 
scorching hot, and my back hurt from the travel. 

Then I saw her. 

From the moment she took a step, I knew she was heading towards 
me. Her pale blue sari had seen too much sun, her frail frame looked in 
dire need of some rest, her walk was cautious. But her eyes seemed to 
scan the people gathered there. I saw her from the corner of my eye but 
didn’t want to acknowledge her. Acknowledgement would mean I was 
open to listening. And I wasn’t. I couldn’t. 

She walked over and stood by me. She wasn’t in a hurry to tell a 
story, or maybe she sensed my fear, I don’t know. I was scared. I was so 
scared she would tell me a story that I wouldn’t be able to respond to, a 
story that would require me to say, ‘It’s okay’ when I couldn’t and it 
wasn’t. 

And she did. She told me of her son and the morning after his death. 
As she spoke, I looked down the whole time, not daring to look her in the 
eye. After she finished, she reached out and held my hand. It almost 
seemed like she was comforting me for everything I couldn’t do or be. I 
stood there with all my privilege, inadequacy and inefficiency, feeling 
completely undeserving of her confidence or the comfort she seemed to be 
offering. I couldn’t even offer three curled fingers around her palm. 

When we left, the children ran behind us as we made our way to the 
bus. After a few steps, I finally mustered the courage to look back, 
thinking that the least I could do was offer her a smile. But she wasn’t 
even standing and watching us leave, like the rest of the village. With her 



back to us, she had pulled up the edge of her pallu, tucked it into her 
waistband and begun to pump water. Her bony back felt like a sharp slap, 
and also like the failure of this so-called ‘secular’ democracy. 

In all my self-consuming insecurities, I had not even paused to ask 
her her name. 

Here was a Karwan full of people walking into a village in their 
shades and with their water bottles. We were supposed to hold their hands 
and offer them peace. (I’m still not sure how we had presumed to do that, 
but there we were.) 

‘Maybe I am not fit to be on this bus,’ I thought as I turned my back 
on her, again. 

Throughout the trip, we had walked into the most intimate spaces of 
grieving families and asked them for their stories. Many times, I felt like 
we were trampling on their feelings, intruding on their self-healing, 
forcing our compassion on them or listening only to male voices. 

Mander consistently spoke to us of unconditional love. I watched him 
work. He would hold hands with grief-stricken fathers and say, ‘We are 
sorry. We have come to atone and commiserate. What needs to be done?’ 
Late in the evening, while the rest of us sang songs or talked about the 
day, he would write. 

I don’t know if I am a believer in such unconditional love. I do not 
know if it is fair to look at people who have seen grave injustice in the eye 
and give them hope. I don’t know if I have enough faith in non-violence. 
At one point, I even wondered if our big, bulky bus driving up those 
muddy paths, our group walking into those vulnerable spaces, aiming our 
cameras at their faces, asking what had happened to them was, in fact, a 
violent act. 

Love, for me, is a little difficult to feel and even more difficult to 
trust in these turbulent, nightmarish times. But then, as a 22-year-old, I 
don’t know a lot of things. 

I doubt I offered anyone any peace or love, but amidst everything 
that happened that week, it is the memory of that woman and her tired 
back that I will hold on to. 

Now, whenever I think of the Karwan trip, I think of what the 
responsibility of a reporter is. What the responsibility of a human rights 
activist is. 



And I remember her fingers curling in my hand. 



Learning Love from Gandhi 

The Karwan e Mohabbat in Porbandar 


Harsh Mander 


The journey of the Karwan e Mohabbat started at Nagaon in Assam on 4 
September 2017. We felt it fitting for its first journey to culminate on 2 
October 2017 in the small room in Porbandar where nearly 150 years ago 
Mohandas Gandhi was born. 

The love that our caravan speaks of, and so imperfectly aspires to, 
was practiced by Mahatma Gandhi with luminous, fearless courage and 
unshakeable conviction. In 1947, a million people died in a storm of hate 
in Hindu-Muslim riots. Gandhi risked his life repeatedly for the right of 
religious minorities to live in India as their homeland, as equal citizens in 
every way, without fear and with their heads held high. He walked alone 
and unmindful of his safety, fasting again and again until peace was 
restored in Noakhali, Bihar, Calcutta and Delhi. 

It is not that Gandhiji was not officially remembered on his 148th 
birth anniversary or his 70th death anniversary. The problem is with the 
way in which he was remembered. Prime Minister Narendra Modi recalled 
him as an icon of sanitation, of keeping the physical surroundings clean. It 
is this Gandhi whose follower Modi fashions himself to be. He speaks in 
one breath of himself with Gandhi. He declares that even a thousand 
Mahatma Gandhis and one lakh Narendra Modis are unequal to the 
challenge of making India clean. 

Two-thirds of Indians are today below the age of 35 years. The vast 
majority of them are led by Modi’s reinvention of the Mahatma to believe 




that Gandhi’s greatest mission in life was to clean up India. This image of 
Gandhi as a super-sanitary inspector, officially cultivated by Modi’s BJP 
government, is a profound disservice to a man who was assassinated only 
because he so bravely battled hate. It deracinates Gandhi, emptying him of 
his core ethical and political message. 

The ultimate injustice to the Mahatma is in the recent attempts by the 
RSS to claim his legacy. In an article (‘Coming full circle at 70’, The 
Indian Express; 15 August 2017), long-time RSS ideologue and now BJP 
national general secretary Ram Madhav tries to trace an ideological line 
from Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi to—hold your breath— 
Narendra Modi. These leaders, he says, are all part of the ‘conservative 
right’. ‘They represent the genius of our country, which is rooted in our 
religio-social institutions like state, family, caste, guru and festival,’ he 
writes. Gandhi’s ideological antithesis, he suggests, was Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who inherited his ideological moorings from ‘the colonisers from 
the west’. 

To try to reinvent Mahatma Gandhi as a Hindutva icon is as 
audacious and deceitful as suggesting that Martin Luther King Jr was a 
white supremacist or Nelson Mandela a defender of apartheid. Of course, 
Gandhi and Nehru had many differences, especially about the path of 
development that the new India would follow. But they were in full 
agreement on their most fundamental imagination for a free India—that 
this would be a country that belonged equally to people of every 
community, whether Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh, Dalit, Adivasi, Parsi 
or any other. All people would have the freedom to practice and propagate 
their respective faiths without fear of discrimination or persecution, and 
they would enjoy equal rights in every way. This is why Mahatma Gandhi 
chose Nehru as his political heir to lead free India. 

One of India’s greatest historians, Irfan Habib, describes the last 
months of Mahatma Gandhi’s life as his finest. In these months, Gandhiji 
repeatedly staked his life as he fought monumental, sweeping communal 
hatred fostered and inflamed by organisations such as the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the RSS. In this battle, his closest ideological ally was 
Nehru. Gandhi’s epic 40-day fast in Calcutta succeeded in dousing the 
communal inferno. Lord Mountbatten wrote to him on 26 August 1947: 
‘In the Punjab we have 55,000 soldiers and large scale rioting on our 



hands. In Bengal our forces consist of one man, and there is no rioting.’ 
He fought with only the weapon of his frail body and his steely moral 
resolve. 

Mahatma Gandhi had resolved to proceed from Calcutta to Punjab to 
fight the communal madness that had gripped it on both sides of the new 
border. But when he reached Delhi, he found Hindu and Sikh refugees 
gathered in their tens of thousands, bitterly enraged by the killings of their 
loved ones and the loss of their homes and homelands to Muslims. 
Spurred by the Hindu Mahasabha, the RSS and the Akalis, these refugees 
began to attack Muslim settlements, violently occupied Muslim homes 
and placed Hindu idols in more than 100 mosques and dargahs in the 
capital. Nehru and Gandhi went to the refugee camps and, braving the 
anger of refugees, tried to persuade them to restore peace and amity. 
Gandhi said the Hindu faith would be destroyed if a single mosque was 
forcefully turned into a Hindu temple. He reminded the angry Sikhs that 
love was central to the tenets of their faith. He said that India’s soul would 
be hollowed out if Muslims could not live in India as equal citizens 
without fear. His final fast, a fortnight before he was killed, was for the 
mosques, dargahs and homes to be returned to the Muslims. Irfan Habib 
reminds us that Gandhi was, in effect, asking the Hindu and Sikh refugees 
from Pakistan who had occupied Muslim homes to vacate them and return 
to the refugee camps. It required the utmost courage of love to make such 
a demand on his own people. Mahatma Gandhi’s moral force prevailed 
over the rage of the refugees and the poison spread by the RSS and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

Irfan Habib believes that Mahatma Gandhi’s last battle made it 
possible to think of Muslims living in free India as equal citizens free of 
fear and persecution—a secular India that belonged equally to people of 
every faith. Another historian, Dilip Simeon, aptly describes this as ‘Love 
at Work’.-- 

The courts were unable to establish that Gandhi’s killer, Nathuram 
Godse, was a member of the RSS. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, who had 
coined the term ‘Hindutva’, was acquitted on technical grounds. But it is 
indisputable that organisations such as the RSS and the Hindu Mahasabha 
stirred the ideological flames that led to Gandhi’s assassination. 


None of this finds mention in today’s textbooks. Students are told 
that Mahatma Gandhi was killed because he consented to the Partition. 
They are never told that he was murdered because of his extraordinary 
courage and the resolve of his love, because he wanted to hold India 
together as a country that was compassionate, inclusive and secular; he 
was killed because his opponents wanted an India which would be a 
Hindu Pakistan. Narendra Modi has been a member of the RSS for all his 
adult life. Before he entered politics, he was a dedicated worker of the 
RSS, committed to a Hindu Rashtra, an India that is the very opposite of 
what Gandhi died for. It is a travesty for him to claim an ideological 
kinship with Gandhi. 

Seventy years after Gandhiji’s assassination, India is being torn apart 
once again by hate. Muslims, Christians and Dalits are being taught to live 
in India as second-class citizens, in fear and submission. The pilgrimage 
of the Karwan to the place where Mahatma Gandhi was born was to 
remind ourselves about the true meaning of love in times of hate. 


3. ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Last Struggle’; https://m.voutube.com/watch?v=- 
vLFezLgX4 






part three 

TCARWAN TRAVELLERS 




Testimonies of travellers on the Karwan e Mohabbat fas told to Natasha 

Badhwar) 


An extraordinary group of people joined the Karwan, of various ages, 
genders and persuasions and ranging from writers, journalists, 
photographers, film-makers, social workers, peace workers, lawyers, 
trainee priests, environmentalists, scientists and nurses to formerly 
homeless people and riot survivors. 

A list of people who joined the journey for more than three days is 
given in the Annexure. 

Sukhjeet Singh is a researcher, photographer and aspiring documentary 
filmmaker from Mohali, Punjab. He has studied engineering and 
sociology at Panjab University and has worked on many social campaigns 
with the Aman Biradari. 

Before I joined the Karwan e Mohabbat, I was a 25-year-old man trying to 
find a direction to do something good. I turned 26 during the journey and 
asked myself: ‘Is this the India I want my younger siblings to grow up in? 
Is this how I want them to remember it?’ The answer was no. And that is 
what still keeps me going. 

People often say that in dark times you have to find your inner 
strength, your personal totem that keeps you together. My totem is the 
Karwan e Mohabbat. My totem is an uncommon force of common people 
united by love. 

The journey questioned, challenged and reaffirmed our hopes. I 
believe there could not have been a better way to understand the 
dismantling of this nation’s principles as well as stand in solidarity with 
the people who have been victims of hate violence than by going on this 
pan-India journey. 

We recorded numerous interviews, interacted with affected families. 




and observed how Muslim and Dalit communities were being made the 
Other and demonised systematically. Not only did we witness a process of 
exclusion and marginalisation of Muslims, but we also watched the 
painful manner in which their dreams and ambitions were being killed, 
how their humanity was being belittled, how their future was being played 
with. 

When I met a Muslim father in Uttar Pradesh whose son had been 
lynched by cow vigilantes, I could not help but be broken by his 
helplessness and despair. I was reminded of stories like ‘Heartache’ by 
Chekhov as we heard so many fathers and mothers saying, To whom 
shall I tell my grief?’ 

In such times, when people are losing hope, the young are feeling 
disillusioned and children are committing suicide, the Karwan gave me 
hope. It showed me that love can be revolutionary, support can be 
powerful, and solidarity can be transformational. 

I understood the difference between reading about hate crimes and 
actually meeting the victims. It was through discussions with them that I 
realised how communal riots, lynchings and vilification of Muslims serve 
the interests of the political elite. 

As they say, when the media shows you news, look for what it has 
been hiding from you. I found the hidden news. It was not buried in a 
textbook but resided in the lived realities of people. It hurt them, haunted 
them, and killed them every day. Moreover, as an artist, it troubled me and 
made me look at photography and filmmaking as performative mediums 
through which I could not only record life but also change it. It gave me 
the impetus to become a creative and critical thinker. It taught me to 
reflect on the whys and hows of majoritarian politics, and on the hate 
lynchings and violence that are jeopardising the social fabric of India. 

By organising small discussions and public meetings and by learning 
from India’s long-lost democratic practices of Lokayata, we decided to set 
up local Insaniyat and Aman Citizens Committees for people to help 
themselves. The power lies in the hands of people, we realised, and we did 
our best to regenerate hope and to help them become self-reliant enough to 
fight their battles. 

We could not have used our privileges to speak on their behalf. It was 
our turn now to step back, create platforms for them and let them have the 



microphone. And that is exactly what I am doing by documenting their 
voices and making an archive of the world’s least-discussed genocide. I 
understood that by remaining neutral or apolitical, we were actually being 
complicit in these crimes against humanity, and I chose not to do that. 

The Karwan e Mohabbat proposed and practiced love as a way of 
transformation and atonement, which itself was a way of apologising. It 
sought to disrupt the identities that divide us, such as caste, class, gender, 
religion, sexuality, region and so on. Over and over again, it asked: ‘Can 
we coexist despite our differences? Can we accept each other? Despite our 
disagreements, can we be brave enough to love our fellow Indians?’ 

Because we believe that is the only way to be human. 


Osama Manzar is the founder-director of the Digital Empowerment 
Foundation, a New Delhi-based non-profit organisation that empowers 
rural, remote and underserved communities with digital literacy, tools and 
last-mile connectivity. 

I have been so disturbed in recent times that I have not been sleeping well. 
Hatred has become a part of not only the political discourse of our 
country, but it has also permeated the behaviour of ordinary citizens. 

Politicians, who are supposed to be leaders of society, are actively 
practicing and fuelling hatred against communities and marginalised 
groups. It has become the norm to hate others and to justify the violence 
stemming from it. 

My feelings are not related to which caste or community I belong to. 
I have never seen myself as a minority in this country. I speak and feel as 
an Indian, someone who was born here, who belongs here, and who is 
ready to take responsibility for what happens here. 

All these things also hit me very hard because I am in an inter¬ 
religious marriage. Both sides of our family live together. For me, this 
divisive discourse is a very personal threat. 

I felt that by participating in the Karwan, I could use my own story as 
an example. Here I am, look at me. I live in peace. I could use myself to 



talk to the hate-mongers. How can we allow them to question people’s 
essential Indian-ness on the basis of their caste or religion? 

I began to feel that nafrat ki zubaan, the language of hate, has taken 
centre stage. Even leaders and political parties that had earlier steered 
clear of divisive politics have begun to enter the fray and use the vehicle 
of hate to attract votes. 

On various social media platforms, I could see that many people were 
talking against hatred. They were taking risks and were being courageous 
enough to call out fake news and distorted propaganda. They were 
speaking up without fear of what might happen to their lives. 

When Harsh Mander first spoke about planning the journey of the 
Karwan e Mohabbat, about giving a platform to those whose voices were 
not being heard in the din of mainstream news, I felt very strongly that I 
also wanted to be a part of it. 

Mander and I had already been talking to each other about website 
development, collaborative research and other technological solutions. 

The Karwan resonated very strongly with me. I had been fortunate 
enough to have been part of it from the initial stages of discussion. We 
had planned the crowdfunding together. 

I was spurred on by my anger at those who were using hatred to 
achieve their short-term goals and as a political agenda to win elections. 
We need to realise that in the long run, the impact of this on all of us will 
be very bad and may not even be correctable. 

Most of the places that we travelled to were not new to me. I feel 
very strongly that these stories need to be heard by everyone. Everyone 
needs to know the enormity of what is happening. 

I felt very bad for the perpetrators of the hatred and their families too. 
It is very disturbing to see how they have no regrets and are unable to 
understand the devastating consequences of their actions. The lack of 
remorse in the perpetrators has affected me much more than the stories of 
the victims. 

I regret that I could not travel more. I wanted to be with the Karwan 
much more than I managed to be. Even though the stories were painful, I 
felt that we needed to hear more of them. I felt helpless. I have no idea 
what the long-term solutions could be, but we have to stay with the issue. 

I feel that the Karwan has a huge relevance in the current scenario. It 



is actually speaking up for those whose voices have been stifled. It is also 
giving a platform to those who think alike but need support and the 
strength to speak up loudly. The Karwan is like a loudspeaker that 
amplifies the voice of the weak. 

Perhaps it can also give a direction to political parties, that this must 
be the narrative if we want to fight the hatred and the violence, which have 
to be confronted with love, compassion and a conscience. 

If we look at the number of people who are participating in the 
discourse of hatred, we will find that they are in a minority. The volume of 
their voices makes it seem like they are winning and that they have the 
majority of Indians behind them, but they are actually in a minority. 

The Karwan needs to be a full-time journey and campaign. It has a 
monumental role to play in the restoration of the fabric of this society. A 
lot more needs to be done. I personally feel the responsibility to do more 
and more. 

We must continue the Karwan. I am glad the following year’s 
schedule is in place. It must have a daily presence on social media, 
creating conversations. The Karwan is not just a vehicle going from home 
to home, it is a platform for each and every one who is feeling suffocated 
and worries that the nation is getting destroyed. It needs to also address 
the perpetrators. We need to understand them to change them. 


Priya Ramani is a writer and editor. She grew up in Mumbai, worked for 
many years in Delhi and now lives in Bengaluru with her husband and 
daughter. 

I’ve tracked and admired Harsh Mander’s work and writing for years. 
When he spoke of a response that would use love to combat the hate we 
have seen in recent times, it was like he was speaking directly to me. I felt 
that here was someone who was offering me a way to apologise for what 
was going on in the name of my religion, and giving me the chance to say 
I don’t stand for this hatred, there is another India and I am part of it. 

I also liked the fact that in addition to meeting families, Mander 



wanted to follow up with legal help, peace committees and other 
community work. Mander told me that, in a way, decentralised lynchings 
are even scarier than riots because the latter are restricted to a particular 
geography and time period. 

‘With lynchings, in a sense, everyone is made to feel that violence 
can happen at any time, any place. It’s a message to an entire community,’ 
he said when we chatted over the phone. ‘We need to say loud and clear, 
and not be defensive, that there’s a permissive enabling environment for 
the acting out of this hate that is being fostered in a variety of ways.’ 
Mander was shaken and bewildered by the silence of bystanders when 
Muslim men were lynched by mobs in a series of horrific cases of cow- 
related violence. 

I was as anguished as he had been, and he was giving me a chance to 
do something about it. 

My main way to combat hate, before and after I went on this journey 
with the Karwan, was to write against it. As a columnist, I have that 
platform, and I increasingly use it to question why we are opting for hate 
over love. The easiest, and sometimes the hardest, way to combat hate is 
to speak up against it, I believe. 

But even more than speaking up, the question in my mind was 
similar to what my fellow traveller Dushyant wrote in Mumbai Mirror 
about why he was going on the journey: ‘I want to find out who we are, 
who we are to each other and what we are going to become. ’- 

Through most of the journey, people shared how they felt via folk 
songs, poetry and speeches about bhaichara (brotherhood). Except for 
Shabirpur, where all the Dalit families of the village attended, the women 
of the town or village stayed away from community gatherings. In family 
meetings throughout UP and Haryana, they peered from over walls and 
from behind doors, their heads always covered. 

Fathers with deeply lined faces revealed what it was like to lose sons 
in the prime of their lives—something none of us had experienced. When 
Mander sat opposite them on a charpai, leaned forward and began the 
meeting by explaining that the Karwan was there to share their grief, to 
apologise for what they had been through and to offer any legal help they 
might need, they couldn’t help but share their stories, anger and tears. 


‘Hum log sharminda hain (We are ashamed),’ Mander said every 
time. That image will stay with me forever. 


Amrit B.L.S. is a Hyderabad-based journalist with The Hindu and a 
postgraduate student of communication research. 

This is not my India.’ This statement is fast becoming a cliched response 
from many of us as we are forced to confront and explain the alarming 
increase in hate crimes in our country. I do not know if I agree with it. 

I was born in 1992, the year in which Babri Masjid was demolished 
by a mob of Hindus calling themselves kar-sewaks (religious servitors). 
Every few years since my birth, there has been violence against minorities 
and the marginalised in the country. The Bombay (now Mumbai) riots in 
1992, the Ramabai killings in 1997, the genocide in Gujarat in 2002, the 
Khairlanji massacre in 2006, the Kandhamal riots in 2008 and the 
Muzaffarnagar riots in 2013—these are some of the major incidents of 
violence that I can remember off the top of my head. All this was, of 
course, in addition to the implementation of the Armed Forces (Special 
Powers) Acts in Kashmir and the Northeast, legitimising the violence of 
the state against people. 

My India has always been a violent nation. It has always threatened 
minorities. That does not mean we cannot hope to build a better one. 

However, there is no doubt that after the arrival of Narendra Modi as 
prime minister, lynching has become an especially alarming trend. For 
ordinary people to participate in such violence, one has to contemplate 
how deep the hatred has seeped. 

The other alarming trend has been the deafening silence of those like 
me, those born with caste and class privileges. The lynching of 
Mohammad Akhlaq in 2015 shocked us. The images of Pehlu Khan being 
hacked to death barely registered on our conscience. The fatal stabbing of 
15-year-old Junaid as he returned from Eid shopping on a train became 
just another number. Not knowing what to do, I looked on helplessly. 

When I read about the Karwan e Mohabbat and Harsh Mander’s 



plans to visit the families of victims of hate crimes, I immediately knew I 
wanted to be a part of it. The words used by Mander, ‘a journey of 
atonement’, resonated with me. All of us who have stood by silently are 
also guilty of having abetted the climate we find ourselves in today. I 
wanted to make up for it. Now that the first journey of the Karwan has 
concluded, I do not think that I have atoned for my silence. It is still an 
ongoing process. I hope to be a part of more such initiatives. 

As the Karwan was about to begin, I really did not know what to 
expect. I was left to wonder if what we were doing was enough, and if it 
was significant. After a few meetings with the families, however, it 
became apparent that we were playing an important role. Most families 
were surprised that a large group of people had come to see them, to tell 
them that we cared. It was not just the families who needed reassurance; 
the travellers on the Karwan, too, needed to be assured that what we were 
doing was not just tokenism but that it actually mattered. 

The journey has left me with some despair, but also a lot of hope. 
While all the families had undergone deeply traumatic experiences, their 
resilience also shone through. Junaid’s mother wants to build a school in 
her village for girls. Dalit and tribal women are beginning to raise their 
voices and organise themselves and their communities. Change will come 
from these strong-willed women. I believe that we, as citizens, need to 
pass the microphone to them. We need to listen to them. We need them to 
be the leaders in movements against the perpetration of violence. 

The journey has also helped me realise that the state is complicit in 
violence against minorities. In most cases, the police and the authorities 
sided against the victims, refusing to register cases against the perpetrators 
even when they were clearly identifiable on video. In fact, in many 
instances, cases were filed against the victims. It is futile to think that the 
state will change its ways. It deliberately functions to exclude minorities 
and the marginalised. Hence, it is even more vital that people from the 
marginalised communities lead the movement to formulate a better state. 

The Karwan has left me with so many memories. Most of the 
families we visited were struggling to make ends meet. But when the 
Karwan came to visit them, it was always great to see that the community 
came together to offer us something to eat and drink. In Shabirpur in UP, 
the Dalit community cooked delicious puri-sabzi for us. In the Mewat 



region in Haryana, the neighbours of every Muslim family we visited 
offered us bottles of water and soft drinks. In Gujarat and Rajasthan, we 
were treated to delicious meals at every step. The ability of these families 
to share left me awestruck. It is something I hope to emulate. 


Dushyant is a Noida-based lawyer and writer. 

‘Obviously,’ I had said when I was first asked whether I wanted to 
participate in the Karwan e Mohabbat. 

I found myself having to answer many other questions about my 
motivations in the days that followed. Why? Why now? Why for this, why 
not for that? What is the point? 

One person asked me if I was embarking on distress tourism. To say 
that I was on this journey because people had lost their lives and because 
survivors were grieving was not an answer that seemed to suffice. I hadn’t 
gone to visit the aggrieved at other times when people have been 
murdered in the country. ‘Did you go when terrorists had attacked so-and- 
so army camp?’ I was asked. 

There are two essential questions. First, what is my relationship with 
my fellow citizens? Second, why did I find it important to join this 
particular journey? 

I had grown up scoffing at the idea of patriotism. After all, my 
emotions were not limited by borders. I was a world citizen. This changed 
with time. I came to believe that in some ways the destinies of the poorest 
and the richest people in India were interlinked. In some ways, each one of 
us enjoys the benefit of the sacrifices of those who fought for the freedom 
of this country—those who are commemorated for their leadership as well 
as the innumerable others whose contributions remain unsung. 

In some ways, this journey, often referred to as ‘The India Project’ by 
historians and political commentators, began with common dreams and 
principles, the values enshrined in the Indian Constitution, the principles 
that Gandhi demonstrated when he approached rioting crowds, requesting 
and shaming them into stopping their madness. 



There are plenty of reasons why India will always be more of a home 
to me than any other country can or will ever be. Here live my people. I 
belong to them and they are mine. For good and bad, this is our home. 
This is why we are collectively proud of victories in sports and excellence 
in arts. ‘We did this,’ we tell ourselves and each other. 

Today, there is a part of this ‘we’ who are being told louder than ever 
that they don’t belong here. They are being lynched and killed simply 
because of their religious, caste or gender identity. 

There is a chilling silence around these murders. The silence sounds 
like approval. It seems to be saying, ‘We can see and we are going to look 
away.’ The might of the state and of public opinion seems to be behind it. 
Suddenly, so many people seem to have tacitly agreed that Muslims and 
Dalits don’t belong to this land. Not as equals, anyway. They need to be 
shown their place. 

Conversely, people from the marginalised communities are left 
asking, ‘Isn’t this our home, too? Do we not belong here? Has everyone 
decided to get rid of us?’ 

When the marginalised and poor are harmed, there aren’t enough 
people to speak up for them. When I am asked why I didn’t speak about 
‘that other incident’, my answer is that plenty of people spoke about it. 
‘Look around,’ I say, ‘and you will see that not enough people are 
speaking up about this.’ 

So I went on the Karwan. To borrow Harsh Mander’s words, I went 
‘to diminish despair’. 

I wish I could conclude with words of hope. I can’t. I don’t want to. 

I heard stories of Dalit children being thrown into a fire because their 
parents refused to say, ‘Rana Pratap ki Jai.’ A 16-year-old Muslim boy 
whose elders disregarded rumours and remained convinced that no one in 
their village would harm them out of religious animosity was sent away to 
safety and returned to find most of his family, including his parents, 
butchered. 

There is a concerted campaign afoot to change the idea of India. A 
nationwide fratricide is underway. If you still don’t believe this, despite 
the data on hate crimes, I wish you well and hope you are right. If you do 
see this and feel despair, I want to say to you, ‘Don’t look for hope— 
become hope. Let’s come out and start acting, so that we can see each 



other. So that those under siege can see us.’ 
After all, this is the only home we have. 


John Dayal is a researcher, writer and occasional documentary 
filmmaker, and former newspaper editor. He has been a human rights 
activist for more than 45 years, particularly on the situation of religious 
minorities. 

I’ve been a journalist 49 years, and have seen violence in wars, communal 
riots, caste clashes, and within families. Also, the tragic consequences of 
such violence—the displacement, bereavement and trauma. The 
perpetrators have been individuals, groups, political elements, even 
government agencies such as the army and the police, both in what would 
be called normal everyday times and during the Emergency in 1975-77 
when civil liberties were quelled. 

It has not left me untouched. I no longer call myself an unbiased, 
neutral journalist. I am biased in favour of peace and harmony, 
brotherhood and freedoms even more than are written on the paper of the 
Constitution. I am not neutral, but firmly on the side of the victim most 
often. 

This perhaps makes me a bad journalist. 

But so be it. That is why in 1999 I left professional salaried jobs as 
editor of newspapers to join the human rights movement full-time. I am 
not an NGO. I live on the savings that my wife and I, who also left her 
corporate sector job in 2000, managed to put aside in our working life. 

For no other reason than that I was born in a Christian family, I was 
forced to focus on the issue of persecution of Christians in the country and 
the subcontinent as a major part of my work after the violence in Dangs 
district, Gujarat, on Christmas eve in 1998. I had earlier brought out the 
first ‘Unofficial White Paper of Violence Against Christians’ to fill in the 
information gaps because much of the earlier work was on Sikh and 
Muslim issues. For much of my youth and until 1998,1 could call myself a 
non-churchgoing, nominal Christian at best. I am, politically, certainly on 



the Left, but not the extreme Left, of the spectrum. I do not consider 
myself a believer in any politics that has violence as its core thesis, or 
even as an incidental. I also oppose fundamentalism within religions, 
which is different from orthodoxy. In my religion, I have had occasion to 
challenge patriarchy on issues of gender justice, the death penalty and so 
on. 

But working as a freelancer in the sector of human rights and civil 
liberties has its limits, resources being the worst. It is also difficult to do 
any follow-up, leaving it to others and hoping the government, NGOs and 
other large groups will help. 

The Karwan was unique in a very Catholic way—the aspect of 
fraternity, the sharing of grief, the contrition, the asking of forgiveness 
came very, very close to the teachings of Christ, seen both in their 
theological and political understanding. 

The Karwan and my young colleagues did not disappoint me. To see 
the tears in the eyes of the young women in the Karwan at many stages as 
they listened to the stories of violence, and the moist eyes of the men, 
seemed to unite all of us in the group in a tight knot, a bond. We were a 
community so much in osmotic union with the victims. 

Every day was special. There was no ordinary day when the Karwan 
moved. 

But I do wish there were many more Karwans going around the 
country, so that we could cover the landscape in a short time, with the 
victims themselves joining us and meeting others, and perhaps a larger 
interaction with the families of those seen as the attacking group. 

I was glad the Karwan was seen as apolitical, and we must continue 
to keep it so. I was disappointed in the attitude of news organisations. A 
small section supported us, another small section covered the Karwan as 
something exotic, but the mass media ignored us entirely. Did they see us 
as a challenge, a threat? Or was it just that they did not know how to cover 
peace, peace movements and human rights? 

These are questions I ponder over as a journalist who has been so 
long in the profession. It will take time before I am able to fully 
understand how the Karwan influenced my very soul, if I may put it this 
way. I hope I am able to keep up with the Karwan—in the process purging 
myself of guilt by association to the violence of the past and not having 



been able to do anything about it. I hope to help others devise methods 
and mechanisms to prevent, or at least minimise conflict rooted in caste 
and religions in a framework of truth and reconciliation. 


Navsharan Singh is an author and activist. Her work focuses on women’s 
rights, human rights, Dalit land rights, and social and cultural 
movements. 

I watched the news of the lynching of Mohammad Akhlaq on a television 
news channel. He had been attacked by a frenzied mob in his own home in 
his village near Dadri, on the outskirts of Delhi. It was mind-numbing. A 
shiver went down my spine. My 80-year-old mother, who was also 
watching the news with me, suddenly got up from her chair and left the 
room waving her walking stick, mumbling that she could not bear this 
grave injustice. How could they kill a man sitting with his family in his 
own home? 

Akhlaq was an artisan who repaired iron implements. He lived in 
village Bisara near Dadri in UP. In September 2015, he was beaten to 
death and his 22-year-old son critically injured by a mob mostly 
comprising people from the village. Akhlaq had been accused of killing a 
calf and eating beef. 

Deeply saddened by the incident, I had a strong urge to join the 
family in their hour of grief, but I could not go. Within days, the incident 
became highly politicised. Charges and counter-charges flew thick and 
fast. Was there beef or no beef? Was the announcement to attack Akhlaq’s 
family made through the local Hindu temple’s sound system or not? In the 
environment of hate that got built within days, it was almost impossible 
for an individual to think of visiting Akhlaq’s family without a seemingly 
justifiable purpose. 

What started with Akhlaq soon became routine. Every few days, 
there was news of the lynching of Muslims or Dalits and fresh rounds of 
victim-vilification followed by a new low in public discourse. Hindutva 
vigilante groups openly attacked, intimidated and murdered in the name of 



the cow, counting on a climate of impunity. 

When Harsh Mander first called a meeting to discuss his idea of the 
Karwan e Mohabbat, I came out of it filled with a sense of purpose. There 
were a few court cases going on, but court battles take years or even 
decades to resolve, and the survivors of the hate crimes needed help more 
urgently. In the meantime, even as the climate of fear and intimidation 
took firm root, the victim communities suffered in near-total isolation. 

As a human rights researcher and activist, I have been following 
incidents of mass violence in India. In my two decades of documentation 
and activism, I have seen the dark side of human rights violations in India. 
Abuse and injustice have long been meted out to large sections of the 
people for who they are. They are punished for their caste, religion, class, 
ethnicity, gender and geography. 

Still, the lynching of ordinary, working-class Muslim men across 
India in the name of cow-slaughter, especially after 2014, and the silence 
and apathy of the majority community was very unsettling. The Karwan, 
comprising of a large number of individuals from diverse backgrounds, 
was a challenge to the unbridled impunity of the perpetrators. 

It was not the first time that we were meeting victims of violence and 
hearing unbelievable stories of brutality, of prejudiced police personnel 
and the travesty of the justice system. We had witnessed or heard victims’ 
testimonies in the aftermath of massacres in Nellie, Delhi, Hashimpura, 
Bhagalpur, Mumbai after the Babri demolition, Gujarat and 
Muzaffarnagar. But there was not a single dry eye when we met Mehmud 
Ehsan in Khurgan village. Ehsan’s son had been lynched on the suspicion 
of cow-smuggling. He told us that he hadn’t pursued the case after hitting 
a wall with the local police. 

I could not hold back my tears when Nehmat Khan, a tall, beautiful 
old man whom we met in Nuh, lamented, ‘Why don’t they make a law 
that Muslims can’t keep cows? We have kept cows all our lives, we 
nurtured cows, we sold milk, and we eked out a modest living. Why are 
they breaking our backs? How will we survive?’ 

His eyes were wet and I held his hand to say, stay strong, and that I 
was sorry, but I choked and the words remained unsaid. He placed his 
hand in his kurta pocket and took out the only money he had in it—a 
twenty-rupee note. He put it in my hand. With the other hand on my head. 



he said, ‘Stay blessed, daughter.’ 

I returned to Delhi that same night but I left my heart with the 
Karwan. Even today, the faces of those Muslim men and women keep 
flashing across my mind. I despair, I often shut my eyes in anguish, but I 
also feel angry. What have we come to? What is this country where some 
citizens don’t even have the right to life? I sometimes want to run away 
from this reality, like many people around me who have chosen to. But I 
cannot. 

There is no looking back. I am convinced that the truth must be told 
and those wronged must have their right to justice restored. We must 
continue the Karwan and other journeys to explore the failures and the 
possibilities of the right to truth, justice and reparation. 

I still receive phone calls from people we met in Shabirpur, Kandhla, 
Ghasera and other places. They call to talk about the Karwan, about their 
court cases, and also to ask us to come again. The journey was both 
moving and reassuring: The Karwan, which continues in my heart, also 
continues in their minds. 


Sanket Jadia is a multidisciplinary artist who uses sculptures, drawings, 
photography and videos to talk about histories, myths, and memories 
related to events of violence. He lives and works in Delhi and Surat. 

I come from Gujarat, and I can say without any hesitation that there are 
visible divides amongst communities on the lines of caste and religion. 
Anti-minority sentiments run deep in the politics of the state. There is 
deep-rooted hatred and ignorance. When I see my friends and relatives 
aligning with such views, it disturbs me. 

I heard about the Karwan e Mohabbat from a friend. It resonated with 
my concerns, and I immediately decided to join the journey. 

I must confess that meeting the families and hearing their stories was 
a deeply unsettling experience. I would never have been able to 
comprehend the severity of their condition and the urgency with which it 
needs to be addressed and brought to people’s attention had I not been part 



of the Karwan. 

It is disturbing to see institutions that are meant to protect citizens 
failing to do their duty. In the context of hate lynchings, there have been 
reports of police inaction, filings of fake FIRs, and even harassment of the 
victims’ families. This has created a sense of insecurity amongst the 
minorities who feel helpless because there is little or no hope for justice. 

In my own lifetime, there has been a significant increase in the 
incidents of hate crime against minorities—Muslims, Dalits, Other 
Backward Castes—across India, especially in the past couple of years. 
The recurring features around such incidents are the lack of justice and a 
lack of visibility in the national media. 

There is also an attempt to censor, suppress and silence voices that 
the state sees as a deterrent to its style of politics. In this context, the 
Karwan e Mohabbat became a small but significant intervention. 

The need of the time is to bring these unheard, oppressed voices and 
their stories of suffering and injustice into the public domain and 
somehow initiate a discussion around them. What I really loved about the 
Karwan was the diverse group of individuals who embarked on a 
collective journey with the sole aim of doing something for the victims 
and their families. 

As part of my artistic practice, I have been interested in exploring the 
relationship between history and violence, violence and the body, and the 
body and history. I want to show how the human body has always suffered 
the consequences of bad politics. Another reason to join the Karwan was 
that I felt it would give me a deeper insight into the lives and sufferings of 
people who had been subjected to such brutality. Until now, my work has 
been based on second-hand references, articles, images and the media. The 
Karwan was my first direct experience. 

I have started research on two new projects that are a direct result of 
the Karwan. I do hope the Karwan continues and I would love to be a part 
of it again. 


Sanjukta Basu is a freelance journalist, photographer and women’s 



rights activist. She lives in New Delhi. 


We hear a lot of stories of violence in the media but people, specially the 
urban middle-class, rarely leave the comforts of their lives to even go to 
India Gate to participate in a protest. Sometimes, even thinking of taking 
time off from one’s work and standing in the sun is too much trouble to 
consider. 

For me, the Karwan was a one-of-a-kind response. A very thoughtful, 
powerful response to the mob lynchings—to actually go and meet and be 
face-to-face with the victims and their shattered lives. I had often thought 
to myself, ‘Why don’t we just take to the streets and express our horror, 
our disgust, our opposition to violence. Things that are happening in the 
country should shake and worry us so much that we pour out into the 
streets.’ 

I felt that the mob lynchings that were being reported from across the 
country were so outrageous and unprecedented that they needed a 
response. The least we could do was talk to the victims—the very least. 
Just as one person reaches out to another in their distress, we needed to go 
out too. 

The other reason that drew me to the Karwan was my life as a writer, 
photographer and traveller. For me, this journey combined all three of my 
work interests. I was able to listen to people and take those stories to a 
wider audience. 

I did not join the Karwan in the hope that it would drastically change 
everything. There is a tipping point beyond which we cannot put all the 
blame on political parties and toxic ideologies. We have to acknowledge 
our own responsibility. It’s not like those who perpetrate the violence 
come from outside India or some other planet. They are people from 
around us. From our own neighbourhoods. When riots have happened in 
cities, we know that neighbours have turned on each other. We really have 
to think about this: what is it that turns us into murderers? People who are 
law-abiding citizens otherwise turn into rioters and killers. We cannot 
point fingers at others and say that I would never do what the others are 
doing. 

When I think of the train passengers who lynched Junaid or the men 



who killed Pehlu Khan or Akhlaq, I want to understand. Who are these 
people? Are they not from amongst us? Am I in some way superior to 
them because I live in Delhi and I have been to an English-medium 
school? What is the difference? Could I also be part of a violent mob 
tomorrow given a certain set of circumstances? 

I wanted to see if the answer would emerge when I travelled with the 
Karwan. Those streets, those neighborhoods, those settings where the 
violence happened, those are the kinds of locations where we need to 
address these questions to ourselves and to each other. 

In the end, we have to build a bridge between the two sides. We can 
keep writing columns and news reports and status updates, but ultimately 
we have to physically be with the communities that are affected and have 
these conversations. We need to connect with and strengthen the voice of 
others who want to stop the violence too. 

After returning from the first leg of the Karwan, I feel it has in some 
sense connected me to every person and family that has faced or might 
face violence for one common reason: identity. I can no longer see news 
reports like these in the same way as I did before I travelled with the 
Karwan team. The Karwan gave me a human connection to what were just 
‘media reports’ of the growing incidence of communal violence in India. 

I wish this kind of awakening would happen in thousands and 
thousands of people. That we would become incapable of having our next 
meal in peace after hearing the news of lynchings and mindless violence. 


Salman Usmani is a photographer and director. 

I began to think of identity and what it feels like to be a Muslim in India 
only when this began to be framed as a question to me by people around 
me. 

Although I have had many odd questions directed towards me in 
other settings, my privilege has protected me over the years and I have not 
experienced any overt or blatant discrimination at work. On most 
occasions, those asking the questions were driven by curiosity. 



Sometimes, though, they were hostile. 

There is one such instance that I haven’t forgotten, perhaps because it 
was the first time such a thing happened. It was March 2002, and I had 
just moved to Noida. I was in school the day after riots broke out in 
Gujarat. In class, my maths teacher looked at me with a grin and said, ‘Yeh 
ho kya raha hai, Salman (What is going on, Salman)?’ I remember his 
face vividly. There was unmistakable mischief in what he was saying to 
me. Suddenly, I was the only Muslim in the room. 

As a teenager, I didn’t know how to respond. I now feel that my 
response— ‘Yahan to nahin ho raha hai (At least it’s not happening 
here)’—was cowardly. 

I have known Harsh Mander for a few years. His humanity stands out 
so much that it surprises me every time. It was the same when we travelled 
on the Karwan e Mohabbat. This idea of walking up to people who appear 
to be full of hate, who may hurt you and who appear rigidly unwilling to 
listen, does not sound convincing. But it changes with the first 
compassionate offer to listen. It looks romantic from a distance but I have 
seen it work. I have seen people who approach with aggression and back 
off in shame. 

When we reached Alwar in Rajasthan and announced that the 
Karwan would visit the spot where Pehlu Khan had been lynched in broad 
daylight, we were watched very carefully by the local administration. 
Police vehicles escorted the Karwan bus. The atmosphere was tense as 
Hindu right-wing organisations had made threats against the Karwan, 
saying that they would not allow us to reach the spot where Pehlu Khan 
had been lynched. 

Activists in Alwar had organised a press conference and a meeting 
where Harsh Mander was to talk about the Karwan and its mission. 
Members of Hindu right-wing organisations had been camping across the 
road for some hours. While getting down from the bus, I noticed a 
policeman in plainclothes watching us with disgust and unmistakable 
hostility. I observed him as the events unfolded. He paced up and down, 
made a few phone calls mocking Mander, calling the whole thing a 
‘nautanki’ (charade). I was standing with a group of local journalists when 
he walked up to us and said, ‘In saalon ko koi kaam nahin hai, latth 
padenge toh samajh mein aayega (These people have nothing else to do, a 



good beating will show them).’ 

In the background, local activists were making speeches on the 
importance of love and harmony. Minutes later, Mander took the stage. He 
started to talk and the atmosphere began to change. The policeman was 
suddenly focused on him. 

I don’t remember what exactly it was that Mander said, but the 
policeman was clapping. His face changed. It was surreal for me to watch. 

I don’t always understand the decisions Mander takes. T will follow 
you into battle,’ I once said to him. ‘Follow me into peace,’ he replied. 

Nor am I always convinced that Gandhi is relevant today. Most of us 
believed that one could not just walk up to murderous mobs and stand up 
to them. People advised against the Karwan, but Mander remained 
convinced. He adamantly refused any security during the journey. An 
activist in Delhi advised him to go to safe places where people would be 
more receptive to his message. He smiled at the time, later telling me, 
‘Jahan sabse zyada nafrat aur khatra hoga wahin jayenge (We’ll go to 
wherever things are most hostile and unsafe).’ 

Naysayers like me can’t really disagree with what Mander says. This 
work is trying to check the erosion of our collective morality. If not like 
this, then how? 

When we reached Shamli in UP, we were introduced to a young boy 
whose entire family had been killed in the Muzaffarnagar riots. He served 
tea to our group at breakfast. I had a lump in my throat as I looked at him. 
I was in my early twenties, just as he was. I thought, ‘What does he think 
of when he goes to sleep? When he wakes up in the morning?’ It was a 
devastating thought as I watched him smile. 

A few days, later we were in the courtyard of a home where an 
elderly father was narrating how his son’s body had to be exhumed for a 
post-mortem after an investigation was belatedly ordered into his 
lynching. The post-mortem report had still not been given to him, and this 
became a roadblock in further legal proceedings. As we surrounded him, 
listening, filming and taking photos, it felt like a spectacle was being 
staged. 

Here was a grieving, frail old man and what did we have to offer 
him? My colleague who was filming this felt deeply disturbed and came 
up to me. ‘What will any of this amount to?’ he asked. ‘What is the right 



way to approach the bereaved?’ we wondered. 

A local activist promised to get a copy of the post-mortem report and 
a lawyer from the Karwan noted the details for legal support. 

Finally, the father held Mander’s hands and said, ‘Aap jannat 
jayengey (You will go to heaven).’ 

It is very difficult to forget these faces. We come back to our lives 
and wonder if we made any difference at all. Did any of this mean 
anything? Let us assume it did not. But even if for one brief moment an 
octogenarian father, weak, poor, in a remote village in UP, grieving for his 
young son, all hope of justice lost, feels that someone shared his pain, it 
was all worth it. Just that moment made it all worth it. 


Salman Khan is 18 years old and has grown up in Ummeed Aman Ghar, 
a home for lost, abandoned or homeless boys located in Mehrauli, New 
Delhi. He is training to be a nurse. 

I have seen a lot of discrimination against Muslims. Others don’t see you 
as an ordinary person like everyone else. ‘He is a Muslim,’ they will 
always say, as if that justifies all kinds of violence against you. 

I have seen this in public buses and metro trains. People behave 
differently with you. In these times, politicians have also created hatred 
against the community. 

In 2006,1 was a small boy when I came to stay at the Ummeed Aman 
Ghar. My father used to have his own small business. I studied in a 
government-run school. Our home had caught fire. Everything got burnt, 
including our identity papers. My older brother, who was also in Ummeed 
with me, now works as a driver. After years we have become somewhat 
stable as a family. 

I had joined the Karwan in Delhi and travelled to UP, Haryana and 
Rajasthan. I also travelled to Gujarat. I am training to be a nurse, and it 
was my role to provide medical assistance if the need arose during the 
journey. 

I learnt a lot. I feel like my eyes have opened. I have seen the reality 



of our society and of our government. I also saw how backward the status 
of women still is in rural areas. There are villages where women are not 
allowed to sit on a charpai in front of men. Their status is not very 
different from that of cattle. They have such little freedom of movement. 

Since I grew up in Delhi, I had assumed that all this was a thing of 
the past. But I saw that it is a part of the living reality of our country. 

On the Karwan, I felt very inspired when we met Junaid’s mother. 
She is such a great woman. Her son had been killed and yet she 
maintained a positive outlook. She wanted to open a school in her son’s 
name, a school for boys and girls where all subjects would be taught— 
Hindi, English, Urdu. She didn’t allow her shock and grief to make her 
bitter. 

There was the time when we reached Alwar and wanted to pay 
tribute to Pehlu Khan who had been lynched on the road by cow 
vigilantes. People surrounded our bus and stopped us. What were we 
going to do? Why did they threaten us with stones? We just wanted to 
pray for the peace of a man’s soul. 

We were lucky no one got hurt. There was so many policemen. It 
was scary for me. I hadn’t seen this part of the world before. I loved being 
in Porbander. It was better than Delhi. All these experiences have made 
me what I am. They fuel my life and work now. 


Prabhir Vishnu Poruthiyil is an assistant professor at the Indian Institute 
of Management Tiruchirapalli (IIMT), India. He teaches business ethics 
and his research is focused on the influence of business on inequalities 
and the rise of religious fundamentalism. 

Like many others, I grew up with the usual dose of religiosity and 
nationalism. But I was also enrolled in a Hindu school (Chinmaya 
Vidyalaya) that injected an additional dose of Hindu supremacy. There 
was a short phase in my life (jobless, in my mid-twenties) when I went 
about exploring and trying to understand and justify Hinduism. I am the 
kind of person who tends to immerse himself fully to understand and 



make sense of the world. My exploration brought me in close contact with 
gums in various ashrams and bhajan groups. I learned Vedic chanting, 
studied Hindu theology, and even dallied with the idea of becoming a 
monk. I interacted with groups and individuals committed to Hindutva and 
attempted to see the world from their perspective (many remain my 
friends). I could not put my finger on it then, but I was deeply 
uncomfortable with what I later realised was unadulterated hatred and a 
stifling resistance to questioning and reason. 

Around this time, in 2004, I was admitted into a masters and then a 
PhD programme in the Netherlands. Lectures by my teachers and 
exposure to the lives of classmates and refugees with personal experiences 
of life in theocratic regimes accelerated my disgust with religious 
nationalism of all kinds. Exposure to liberal political philosophy and to 
Dutch society made me appreciate the benefits of living in a place run on 
democratic and rational principles. As my education both in and outside 
the classroom progressed, my fascination with extreme perspectives 
rapidly diminished and turned into concern and disgust. It was, however, a 
visit to Auschwitz in 2012 that made me realise how easy it was for a 
society to be sufficiently intoxicated by supremacist world views to justify 
the annihilation of those deemed inferior. That a human tragedy on this 
scale had happened in the same society that had made incredible 
contributions to art, philosophy and music was unthinkable. 

Over time, I have lost what remains of my belief in the supernatural 
and purged myself of superstitions. I would now call myself a rationalist 
or secular humanist. I believe that the irrationality promoted by religion is 
a barrier to progress and that religion is unnecessary for morality, and not 
a guarantee of it. 

When I returned to India in 2013 to join the IIM, I did not expect 
religious nationalism to influence my research in, and teaching of, 
business ethics. My focus was on inequality. With the BJP’s victory in 
2014 and the support of the corporate sector for the party, it became 
impossible to disentangle business ethics from religious nationalism. I 
started research on a paper on how religious nationalism emerges and 
what business schools could do to resist its advance. 

When the lynchings began, more than the psychology of the 
vigilantes and their victims, my sociological interest was piqued by the 



nonchalance and even the endorsement of cow-vigilantism by many 
people I cared for, particularly among my family, friends, colleagues and 
students. Their unwillingness to recognise bigotry for what it was and 
reject political leaders who create an atmosphere of hate resembled the 
attitudes prevalent in Germany during the Nazi era. It disturbed me deeply 
to see sectarianism slowly taking hold of persons I loved. I started to 
worry that the possibility of concentration camps being built in India was 
no longer a gross exaggeration. 

In the meantime, I had initiated a conversation with Harsh Mander. I 
wished to invite him to give a lecture at the IIM in Trichy. When the 
Karwan e Mohabbat was announced, I felt it was important to take part. I 
wanted to see for myself and talk about it to my friends and family and to 
students in my classes. The experience of looking into the eyes of persons 
who had lost loved ones was emotionally tough. After each meeting, my 
mind was constantly wondering how human beings could allow such 
tragedies to happen. A quote by Gandhi kept ricocheting in my brain: ‘It 
has always been a mystery to me how men can feel themselves honoured 
by the humiliation of their fellow beings.’ 

Looking back now, the memories and emotions of my visits to 
Auschwitz and of the victims of Hindutva are difficult to distinguish. The 
same helplessness, resentment and fear captured in the countless pictures 
of Jews subjected to the Holocaust seem to be reflected in the eyes of the 
victims of cow-vigilantism. In contemporary India, I worry it may be 
unnecessary to build a standalone Auschwitz to implement a sectarian 
agenda. Terror has been decentralised and imposed through a variety of 
spaces. The entire country now risks being transformed into one large 
concentration camp. 

How do we push back? Being a committed rationalist, my first 
instinct is to train citizens to use their reasoning and the language of 
liberalism and human rights to push back against bigotry and religious 
nationalism. But the inroads made by Hindu nationalism into the psyche 
can make it difficult for liberal vocabularies to reverse. The language of 
‘human rights’ and ‘freedom of speech’ can be branded as alien and hence 
ridiculed and dismissed. Furthermore, there are studies that show how 
groups tend to cling more firmly to their beliefs when threatened by 
outsiders. 



Observant Hindus can be convinced more easily that sectarian hate 
and bigotry goes against the grain of Hinduism. The definition of 
Hinduism could be expanded to encompass empathy and compassion. 
This strategy would require formulating something like the liberation 
theology that emerged in Latin America to challenge the interlocking 
interests of the business elite and the top echelons of the Church that 
perpetuated inequality. 


Amitabha Basu has worked as a scientist at the National Physical 
Laboratory, New Delhi, from where he retired in 2011. He teaches and 
mentors underprivileged children on a regular voluntary basis. 

From my younger days, I had been struck by the glaring disparities in our 
society, in terms of income, caste, religion, etc. Why are some people so 
rich while others die of hunger and lack of medical care? Why do we 
discriminate against people of lower castes and other religions? Why are 
workers thrown out of their jobs for demanding living wages? 

Later, with a group of friends, I started studying the works of Marx, 
Lenin and others, and became convinced that only a state run by workers, 
peasants and the downtrodden could ensure a just and egalitarian society: 

Behold them seated in their glory, the kings of mine and rail 
and soil 

What have you heard in all their stories, but how they plundered 
toil 

The fruits of our labours are hidden in the strongholds of the 
idle few 

In asking for restitution, we will only claim our due. 

[Paraphrased from ‘The Internationale’] 

In my youthful ardour, believing that the poor and downtrodden only 
needed to be educated about the real cause of their misery for them to rise 



in revolution and transform society, my friends and I participated in 
workers’ movements in Okhla, Modern Foods, DCM, as well as among 
victims of the Sikh genocide of 1984. Later, family and professional 
responsibilities tempered these activities, although my convictions 
remained unchanged. My group of friends also dissipated. After 
retirement, along with my wife who is a retired teacher, I got drawn into 
teaching underprivileged children, helping them to move ahead in life. 

About a year ago, I came in contact with Harsh Mander through a 
mutual friend and was introduced to his multifarious activities at the 
Centre for Equity Studies (especially the India Exclusion Report series), 
Aman Biradari and Rainbow Children’s Homes. As a natural corollary to 
our teaching activities, my wife and I started teaching science and 
mathematics to the girls at the Khushi Rainbow Home, Okhla. 

When Harsh Mander announced his plans for the Karwan e 
Mohabbat, I decided that I too wanted to be a part of this campaign to 
counter the waves of communal and caste hatred, to atone to the minorities 
for the horrific crimes of some elements of the majority community, and 
to bring people of different faiths and communities together. 

I believe that this is the only way we can counter the forces that seek 
to divide common working people into warring groups, and thus divert 
them from their joint struggles to seek solutions to their common 
problems so that their aspirations for a united, secular and egalitarian India 
may see the light of day. I see that the danger is all the more sinister and 
grave today because the majority Hindu community already carries within 
it the baggage of the past—prejudices, suspicions and latent dislike (if not 
hatred) for the Muslim community in particular—and the Hindutvavadis 
(Hindutva activists) prey upon this baggage, glorify, promote and 
patronise Hindu religious beliefs and practices, painting a brilliant future 
for ‘Bharat Mata’, removed from a glorious past which had been 
subverted by the Muslim and Christian invaders and colonisers. 

Even the Dalits (whom the RSS swayamsevaks despise) and the 
Adivasis (who they denigrate by calling ‘Vanvasis’, or forest-dwellers) are 
sought to be co-opted into the larger Hindu fold and turned against 
Muslims and Christians. The precarious economic and social conditions of 
the vast majority of our population make them particularly vulnerable to 
this insidious propaganda, often turning them into unwitting accomplices 



in the larger designs of the Hindutvavadis to build an Akhand Bharat, or 
Greater India, of their dreams. The urgent necessity of the day is to expose 
the nefarious designs of the Hindutvavadis of turning communities against 
each other, to remind people of different communities of their shared 
heritage of jointly struggling against colonisers and oppressors, to explain 
to them the necessity of keeping their common interests in the forefront, to 
appeal to their innate humaneness that the right-wing-instigated fear, 
hatred and suspicion are trying to overwhelm. I saw the Karwan e 
Mohabbat as a bold, timely and essential step in this direction. 

It was with these hopes and thoughts that I embarked on the Karwan 
from Tilak Vihar in Delhi on 11 September 2017. The programme at Tilak 
Vihar itself set the tone for the Karwan, with the recounting of experiences 
of the Sikh genocide victims, and the rendition by Sonam Kalra of her 
adaptation of the Faiz Ahmed Faiz classic ‘BoP (Speak), which moved 
me, and still moves me, beyond words. 

Much has been written about the epic journey of the Karwan e 
Mohabbat by Mander himself and by several other accomplished writers. I 
will simply recount some episodes when I travelled with the Karwan 
through UP, Haryana and Rajasthan, and the impressions they left on me. 

Shabirpur village, UP, saw a clash between Dalits and Thakurs. In 
the meeting with the Dalits, I was impressed by their sense of pride in 
their heritage and in their icon, Babasaheb Ambedkar, and their 
preparedness to withstand all attempts to denigrate them. I imagined that 
the village women would not be forthcoming and men would do the 
talking, but it was the women who were more forthcoming than the men, 
exhorting them to relate every detail of the horrific attacks that they had 
experienced. It was disappointing, however, that the Thakurs of the village 
had no feelings of remorse about their clash with the Dalits, who work 
mostly as labourers in farms and brick kilns owned by the Thakurs, 
although such a clash had not occurred earlier and their relations with the 
Dalits had been mostly friendly. Evidently, the Hindutvavadi propaganda 
and the glorification of Maharana Pratap, which turned out to be a 
flashpoint leading to the clash, had penetrated deep. 

The madrassa in Kandhla in Shamli district, UP, where we stayed 
was a very interesting combination of traditional religious teaching and 
conventional school teaching of all subjects. I was particularly impressed 



by the gentleman in charge, who had come from Kerala to set up 
education facilities for the less fortunate children there and stayed on 
despite the wide disparities in food, language and climatic conditions, 
motivated by a desire to help the children in this far-off place. 

The public gathering in the evening, where a large number of 
Muslims displaced by the Muzaffarnagar arson and carnage had resettled, 
was another high point of the Karwan. The meeting in a large open area 
next to a busy road was huge. Nobody left midway: rather, the crowd kept 
growing. All the songs and speeches by the Karwan members and local 
community leaders were listened to with rapt attention. After the meeting 
concluded, as I stood up to leave, two elderly Muslim gentlemen 
spontaneously came and shook my hands warmly, saying that they were 
glad that some people were aware of their conditions and were speaking 
up for them. I was overwhelmed by this gesture. 

I will always remember the meeting with the old father of a Muslim 
youth who had been killed by gaurakshak goons. The father had buried his 
son without any clarity about who had killed him and why. Crying on 
Mander’s shoulder, the distraught father said that if only we could get him 
a copy of the post-mortem report, we would be assured of ‘jannat’. Such 
was the desperately helpless condition to which he and many others who 
lost their loved ones to gaurakshaks had been reduced. 

The late evening function at Ghasera village in Mewat, Haryana, was 
a memorable one. The Karwan members were several hours late in 
reaching the venue, but the organisers and performers waited patiently, 
making temporary lighting arrangements as well. It was remarkable that 
the pradhan of the village was a Hindu, elected mostly with the support of 
Muslim residents. His speech about cordial relations between Hindus and 
Muslims in Mewat and the need for Hindu-Muslim unity and solidarity 
was heartening. Also, the presence of Junaid’s parents, who had come to 
meet us all the way from their village, and the mother’s fervent plea to 
Harsh Mander that a school should be set up in Junaid’s name, where both 
boys and girls, Hindu and Muslim, would study together, was moving. It 
showed her largeness of heart in the midst of great personal tragedy. 

I left the Karwan after the public function in Jaipur on 15 September 
2017. The meeting itself was remarkable in terms of the people from so 
many diverse fields who had come to endorse the mission of the Karwan 



and related their own experiences and observations about the state of 
affairs in our society. 

In February 2018,1 was a member of the Karwan and Aman Biradari 
delegation that visited the family and friends of Ankit Saxena in Raghuvir 
Nagar in west Delhi. Earlier in the month, Ankit, 23, was killed by the 
father, Akbar Ali, and the maternal uncle, Mohammad Saleem, of 
Shehzadi, the girl he loved. I was left wondering at the depths from which 
Ankit’s father Yashpal, his cousin Ashish and his closest friends drew the 
enormous moral strength that led them to announce that they would not let 
Ankit’s murder be communalised. 

I believe that the Karwan is an important and necessary movement to 
make people aware of the extent to which hate-filled and fake-news driven 
communal indoctrination can motivate seemingly normal people to 
commit unspeakable crimes against their ‘other’ fellow citizens, with 
many of whom they might even have fraternised earlier. While this may 
not be an entirely new phenomenon, the present-day scenario is certainly 
scarier and more dangerous for our moral and social fabric than ever 
before. 


4. Dushyant (18 August 2017), ‘Harsh Mander’s call of conscience’. 
https://mumbaimirror.indiatimes.com/opinion/columnists/dushyant- 

arora/harsh-manders-call-of-conscience/articleshow/60109745.cms 






part four 

HARSH MANDER 




"wo Fathers 


1 

By affirming that he bore Muslims no ill will, Yashpal Saxena, whose 
only son Ankit Saxena was murdered by the family of the Muslim girl he 
loved, demolished one of the most widely used rationalisations for 
communal hatred. For this, for his luminous humanity in the face of 
stunning personal tragedy, the nation owes him an immense debt of 
gratitude. 

Yashpal Saxena rejected what I call the Doctrine of Vicarious Guilt. 
It is the idea that an entire community must collectively carry the guilt for 
crimes—real or imagined, committed now or in history—which any of its 
members may have perpetrated. This doctrine harbours a moral 
rationalisation of violence that people may wreak on other people in 
vengeance solely for sharing the same identity as the real or imagined 
criminal. 

Some of the most brutal mass crimes in recent history were such acts 
of collective vengeance against a community for the real or imagined 
crimes of a few of its members. More than 3,000 Sikhs were killed in 
1984 in reprisal for the assassination of then prime minister Indira Gandhi 
by two of her Sikh guards. The 9/11 attack has been invoked to condone 
military strikes on civilian populations in faraway Afghanistan and Iraq. 
The terrorist attacks in Paris inevitably made the entire Muslim population 
of France culpable in many eyes. It is the same idea that is invoked to 
justify communal violence and hate crimes in India. 

Remarkably, though, this doctrine is applied selectively. For the 
gruesome killing of Dalits in Tsundur in Andhra Pradesh’s Guntur district 
in 1991, in Dulina in Haryana’s Jhajjar district in 2002, in Khairlanji in 



Maharashtra’s Bhandara district in 2006—indeed, for the atrocities against 
Dalits in every generation—the upper-caste Hindus are never held 
collectively responsible. Nor were Hindus pronounced jointly guilty for 
the massacre of Sikhs in 1984 and of Muslims in 2002. Such collective 
responsibility seems to be apportioned only to religious minorities, mostly 
to Muslims. 

When Shambhulal Regar chose the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Babri Masjid demolition to kill Mohammad Afrazul, a migrant worker 
from West Bengal living in Rajasthan’s Rajsamand town, he did not target 
him for any crimes he had committed. He felt justified in hacking Afrazul 
to death and burning his body for the many crimes he believed Muslims 
were responsible for. 

The same rationalisation drove the violence that accompanied the 
campaign to demolish Babri Masjid and replace it with a grand temple to 
Ram. The logic went thus: Babar had demolished a Ram temple and built 
a mosque in its place—it was irrelevant that there was no convincing 
archaeological or historical evidence to back this claim—and Indian 
Muslims today must atone for the sixteenth-century Mughal emperor’s 
crime by giving up their claim to the site. The BJP leader Lai Krishna 
Advani began his 1989 Rath Yatra, meant to galvanise the Hindu masses 
for the building of the Ram temple, from Somnath temple in Gujarat to 
underline ‘Muslim guilt’ that supposedly dates back even further—this 
temple had been looted and destroyed by the Muslim invader Mahmud 
Ghazni in 1024 ce. 

In 1999, when Australian missionary Graham Staines was burnt alive 
with his two young sons in Odisha by the Sangh Parivar activist Dara 
Singh to ‘avenge the crime’ of converting Hindus to Christianity, Prime 
Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee implied the same rationale of vicarious 
guilt by calling for a ‘national debate’ on conversions. 

It was also implicit in Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s notorious 
remark, in relation to the 1984 Sikh massacre in Delhi, that when a big 
tree fell, the earth was bound to shake. At that time, I was posted in 
Indore, Madhya Pradesh, and my wife taught in the city’s Daly College. 
One of her colleagues, reading out the attendance sheet, stopped and asked 
a little boy with cropped hair, ‘Are you not a Sikh?’ The boy was 
petrified, then responded in a shaking voice, ‘Hanji, madam, main Sikh 



hun par maine Indira Gandhi ko nahin mara.’ (‘Yes, I am Sikh, but I did 
not kill Indira Gandhi.)’ 

An identical rationale lay behind the Gujarat carnage of 2002. At a 
meeting of the BJP’s Parliamentary party in Delhi in December 2002, the 
then Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee had lamented, in a thinly 
disguised rationalisation of the ‘Hindu anger’ that manifested itself after 
the torching of a train carrying Hindus in Godhra in Gujarat’s Panchmahal 
district in February that year, ‘Why didn’t people of the Muslim 
community condemn the Godhra incident?’ ( The Times of India, 18 
December 2002) He said, ‘Even today, there is no repentance that we 
committed a mistake or that this should not have happened and that it was 
a crime.’ ( Rediff.com . 17 December 2002) 

Regretting the post-Godhra violence, he had infamously asked in 
April 2002 at a BJP conclave in Mumbai, ‘Lekin aag lagayi kisne (Who lit 
the fire)?’ He suggested that the Muslims as a community should seek 
forgiveness for the crime that some of their co-religionists had allegedly 
committed. 

Since the burning of 59 passengers in coach S6 at Godhra railway 
station on 27 February 2002, an intolerably heavy burden of vicarious 
guilt has been thrust upon the shoulders of India’s Muslim community. 
The orgy of slaughter, rape, looting and arson that followed was widely 
perceived as righteous, or at least an understandable reaction to the 
‘barbaric crime’. Narendra Modi, then the Gujarat chief minister, 
described the incident as a ‘one-sided collective terrorist attack by one 
community’. In a speech telecast on Doordarshan on 28 February 2002, a 
day after the train-burning, he said, ‘This heinous crime, cowardly and 
inhuman crime, has taken place in Gujarat. It cannot be justified in any 
civilised society. A crime that can never be forgiven.’- He has never made 
a comparable speech expressing anguish at the anti-Muslim pogrom that 
followed. 

Not just for Modi, but for a very large number of my friends, 
extended family and colleagues in the Indian Administrative Service, the 
anger and violence against Muslims by Gujarati Hindus was 
understandable, if not actually justified, because some Muslims were 
accused of having deliberately set fire to a train compartment filled with 



Hindu women, children and men. Even if there was evidence that this had 
indeed happened, it would not have justified the killing, rape and looting. 
But the facts of what happened in Godhra that fateful morning are far from 
settled. 

Modi quoted Newton’s third law—‘Every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction’—to virtually justify the massacre of Muslims ( The 
Times of India, 2 March 2002). The statement was denied later, but the 
Special Investigation Team (SIT) appointed by the Supreme Court to look 
into the Gujarat riots confirmed that Modi had made this statement in an 
interview to Zee TV on 28 February 2002 after the Gulberg Society 
massacre in which former Member of Parliament Ehsan Jafri was also 
killed. The SIT’s report quotes the exact statement: ‘Kriya pratikriya ki 
chain chal rahi hai. Hum chahte hain ke na kriya ho aur na pratikriya (A 
chain of action and reaction is going on. We want neither action nor 
reaction).’ 

Yashpal Saxena rejected these ideas of vicarious guilt and the 
inevitable, even righteous, action-reaction. His photographer son had 
fallen in love with a Muslim college student in his neighbourhood. They 
wanted to marry. 

2 February 2018 was an evening like any other. Someone phoned 
Ankit’s parents at their flat, screaming that they must rush to rescue their 
son. They scrambled to the pavement adjoining a highway barely 50 
metres from their home. When they arrived, they found him surrounded 
and being thrashed by the family of a Muslim girl who had been their 
neighbours until a few years earlier. 

They learnt later that their photographer son had fallen in love with 
this Muslim college student in his neighbourhood and that they wanted to 
marry. They had lived on parallel lanes as children and had grown up 
together, often playing in each other’s homes. Even after her family 
moved some distance away, they continued to meet. At some point, they 
fell in love. He had not yet spoken of this to his family, but the girl’s 
family was bitterly opposed to the idea of the marriage. On the day Ankit 
was killed, she had locked her family inside their home after announcing 
that she was running away to marry the man she loved. The family broke 
free before she could reach Ankit. He was returning from his photography 
studio when the girl’s family accosted him. 



After that, it is hard to unscramble exactly what transpired. But from 
what we were able to piece together, the two mothers fought, and Ankit’s 
mother fell to the ground. Ankit ran to lift her, but someone from the girl’s 
family took out a knife and slashed his throat. His horrified parents saw 
him sway and slump to the ground in a pool of blood. They begged their 
neighbours to help them, to save the life of a boy they had seen grow from 
half-pants as a child to a handsome young man. But nobody extended a 
hand. Eventually, an electric rickshaw stopped, and they took him to the 
nearest hospital. His mother tried to stem the bleeding with her dupatta, 
but her hand went right into his throat. They were almost crazed with grief 
and disbelief when the hospital authorities told them that he was dead. 

When Delhi BJP chief Manoj Tiwari went to meet Yashpal Saxena, 
Ankit’s father begged him and the media not to communalise his son’s 
murder. T had one son,’ he said. ‘If I get justice, it’s good. If not, even 
then I don’t have hatred against any community. I have no such 
(communal) thinking. I am unable to understand why the media is 
showing this issue in that way.’ ( Caravan , 3 February 2018). To a team of 
the Karwan e Mohabbat, he spoke with the same, quiet resolve. His 
neighbour, a Muslim woman, insisted on bringing tea to the Karwan team 
from her home. ‘She is my sister,’ said Yashpal Saxena. ‘How can I hate 
her? Why should I hate her?’ 

The days and weeks that followed the murder compounded the 
family’s trauma. It was apparent that the Delhi unit of the BJP saw in the 
crime an opportunity to mobilise hatred against the Muslim community, 
portraying the incident through a communal lens. Gaurav Vivek 
Bhatnagar in the Wire traces the bid by politicians to give a communal 
colour to the murder. After Ankit was killed, among the first to comment 
on the issue was the BJP-Akali MLA Manjinder Singh Sirsa, who tweeted 
that the ‘. . . ugly truth is out—23 year old Ankit has been killed in the 
name of honour in our own Delhi by so-called “minority & oppressed” 
religion. The girl Ankit was in love with, Shehzaadi has admitted that her 
family killed Ankit.’ Delhi BJP president Manoj Tiwari visited the family 
and criticised the ‘silence’ of Delhi Chief Minister Arvind Kejriwal, 
saying that he was unconcerned when crimes were committed against 
members of the majority community, and demanded that 11 crore be paid 
as compensation to Ankit’s family. Following this, Kejriwal visited 



Ankit’s home, and promised 15 lakh to the family. Meanwhile, Bajrang 
Dal activists began to roam the area and threatened the Muslim residents. 

My colleagues from the Karwan e Mohabbat also participated in the 
thirteenth-day ceremony in Ankit’s memory. Local BJP and Bajrang Dal 
activists had taken over the entire programme, set up a large tent, a 
Gujarat Hindu Vahini team conducted the prayers, and senior BJP leaders 
addressed those present. Kejriwal also joined in for a few minutes, but left 
after local political activists demanded that he should announce the 
support that he would give the family. After he left, Manoj Tiwari claimed 
that the family of another person named Khan had been given 11 crore by 
the Delhi government after he was killed. ‘For Ankit there is only five 
lakh rupees. For Khan the same government gives one crore. If only his 
name was Ankit Khan instead of Ankit Saxena, only then he too would 
have got one crore rupees,’ said Tiwari. 

It did not trouble him that this deliberatively provocative communal 
charge was based on mischievous half-truths. The Delhi government has a 
scheme of awarding compensation to government officials who die while 
on duty. This scheme does not extend to ordinary citizens. One such 
official was indeed named Khan and his family did receive 11 crore. But 
four Hindu officers had also died on duty, and their families too had 
received the same amount each. 

Ankit’s friends slept in the verandah of Saxena’s one-room flat for 
several weeks after Ankit died, taking care of his parents. He had friends 
of virtually every faith. My colleagues said that instead of ‘Amar, Akbar, 
Anthony’ (the three friends in the eponymous Bollywood film of the same 
name), his friends were ‘Amar, Akbar, Amanjeet’. Many of them had not 
returned to their homes since that day, they told us. Endearing stories 
abound about Ankit’s carefree group of friends, who called themselves the 
‘Awara Boys’. (It came to light after Ankit’s death that he ran a YouTube 
channel named ‘Awaara Boy’.-) One of these boys, Chetan Narang, said, 
‘Temple, gurdwara, mosque, church—we used to go visit every place of 
worship. It was Ankit who would take us to all these places. He never 
discriminated against any religion.’ 

One of Ankit Saxena’s closest friends was a Muslim, Mohammed 
Azhar Alam. He said that he had accompanied Yashpal Saxena to 


Haridwar to immerse Ankit’s ashes. There he performed puja with his 
friend’s father. ‘Uncle even showed me the way in which the holy dip is 
taken in the Ganga. I took the dip with him, and prayed with him,’ he said. 
(The Quint, 7 February 2018) 

India would be an infinitely more humane land if it was home to 
more people like Ankit Saxena and his father. We owe Yashpal Saxena a 
special debt for his humanity and fairness, for rejecting the doctrine of 
collective communal responsibility for the crimes of individuals and that 
‘action justifies reaction’. He lights the way for us in these dark times of 
hatred. 


On flex posters all round were rakish photographs of the young man. 
Gelled, spiked hair, colourful shirts, dark glasses, ear studs, teasing 
laughter and loads of attitude. The collage of his pictures was surrounded 
by symbols of all religions. 

If he had lived, then—on the 22 March 2018—his parents and friends 
would have been celebrating Ankit’s twenty-third birthday. Instead, on the 
pavement next to a busy highway, exactly at the spot where he had been 
murdered less than two months earlier, his friends had organised a tearful 
and loving prayer ceremony in his memory. 

His gentle father broke down many times as he sat with me before 
the programme. ‘His friends took care of everything, the tents, the mike, 
the posters, the flowers. They assured me that I just shouldn’t worry. Only 
now when I stepped out of my house and saw all of this, so beautiful and 
grand, I went behind one of the posters because I could not hold back my 
tears. I wanted his wedding to be like this. Not this!’ He said his wife 
Kamlesh had not been able to fight off her depression. Only two days 
earlier she had begun to walk unsteadily, a few steps at a time. ‘I try to be 
strong, for her. But this son of mine is stuck to me, all the time, all the 
time. I get up late at night to go to the toilet, and I look towards the stairs, 
worried that he has returned home so late. And then I remember.’ 

Ankit was their only child, and the parents were left with no support 
for their old age. Neither had the BJP politicians made good their promises 



of support to the family, nor had any support been forthcoming from the 
Delhi government. Two civil society crowd-funding campaigns had been 
launched to support the family. 

By the time of Ankit Saxena’s birthday prayers, a month and a half 
later, politicians of every hue seemed to have lost interest in his family. I 
could not spot a single politician in the prayer meeting. Perhaps that was a 
good thing, because the event, unlike the thirteenth-day prayers, was small 
but heartfelt. His friends—the Awara Boys—took responsibility for the 
programme to remember their beloved friend. This bunch of 16 Awara 
friends had organised the prayer the way they thought their friend would 
have liked it. They had printed 16 T-shirts, with a zany picture of Ankit in 
front and the word ‘Awara’ and the name of the boy at the back. As the 
havan started, all the boys sat in a circle around the ceremonial fire with 
Ankit’s father and mother. I noted some names on the back of their T- 
shirts—Mazhar and Azhar, Ashish and Nitin, Jasneet and Jaswinder. All 
were absorbed in the prayers, all of them together served food in a 
bhandara to a thousand people. The food they offered was piping hot 
rajma-chawal, Ankit’s favourite dish. 

As the havan and prayers went on, I looked at the faces of the 
Karwan team who had joined the occasion in solidarity. With me was 
Mohammed Aamir Khan, a believing Muslim, Ashish Soni, a believing 
Punjabi Hindu, Amitabha Basu, a scientist and atheist, and I, an agnostic. I 
smiled to myself. This was as Ankit would have wanted it. 

This was as India should be. 


2 

We mounted the stairs of the tranquil 200-year-old Noorani mosque in 
West Bengal’s coal city of Asansol with trepidation. What could one say 
to a man who just lost his 16-year-old son to a hate mob that would bring 
him any kind of solace? 

The imam of the mosque, Maulana Imdadullah Rashidi, was seated 
on a mat, his head bowed, composed. He held our hands by turn, 
accepting with grace our ineffectual words of sympathy. Imam Rashidi’s 
father had migrated from Samastipur in Bihar to Asansol when he was 



only a child. His father served for much of his life as the imam in a 
mosque in a colliery near Asansol. Rashidi was appointed the imam of the 
Noorani mosque in Asansol 30 years earlier, and since then his life had 
circled around the mosque, as he led its prayers five times every day, and 
served his community. 

His story is by now well known. Asansol had not witnessed 
communal violence in 26 years. Never in the past had Ram Navami, the 
spring festival celebrating the birth of Lord Ram, been an occasion for 
mass public festivities in Bengal or processions on the streets. This had 
changed over the past couple of years, when BJP workers, the RSS and 
associated organisations converted the religious event into an occasion for 
the display of belligerent communal militancy, aggressive display of 
weapons and incendiary anti-Muslim sloganeering. For days following 
Ram Navami that year, processions had been organised consecutively in 
different parts of the state, each time passing through Muslim colonies and 
mosques while playing loud music and shouting provocative slogans. The 
processions were of men with saffron bandanas on foot, or riding 
motorcycles or in small trucks, displaying swords and screaming 
feverishly that Muslims would have to shout ‘Jai Shri Ram’ or fall to the 
sword, and that there were only two fit destinations for a Muslim: Pakistan 
or the cemetery. 

It was a riot waiting to happen, a classic ‘manufactured riot’. The 
processionists were itching for a fight. It was not long before some hot¬ 
headed, young Muslim men rose to the bait, enraged at their taunts and 
provocations. Their heated arguments rapidly deteriorated into fist-fights, 
and before long blood began to flow as mobs of young men set fire to 
shops and homes. The state administration and police could not credibly 
explain why they allowed armed processions with loudspeakers spouting 
hate to pass through Muslim residential areas. Their complicity in 
allowing Asansol to burn was beyond question. Reports in Scroll confirm 
also that the police arrived too late to control the riotous mobs. 

When they did arrive, they discharged teargas shells to disperse the 
crowds. People ran in all directions in panic. One among the fleeing 
crowds was a teenager, Sibghatullah Rashidi, the fourth son of Imam 
Rashidi. He had recently written his high-school examinations and 
awaited his results. His father was proud that the boy had memorised the 



entire Quran and had been honoured with the title ‘Hafiz’. That afternoon, 
he was studying at his madrassa, which stood close to a Hindu settlement, 
when the rioting broke out. He rushed out in panic to return to the safety 
of his home, but in the melee and the teargas fog, he lost his bearings and 
ran instead into the neighbouring Hindu colony. 

In time, curfew was imposed, and parents on both sides of what they 
now call the ‘border’ anxiously counted their children. It turned out that 
two Hindu children had been captured by men in the Muslim settlement, 
and one boy—Sibghatullah Rashidi—confined by the Hindus. It became 
an archetypal mutual hostage situation, with neither side willing to let go 
of their captive until the other side returned theirs. The police sought the 
intervention of the imam, and he was firm. ‘There can be no conditions. 
We cannot hold with us these two terrified Hindu children. Let them be 
returned safely to their parents. We hope that our boy will also be 
restored’. 

Imam Rashidi’s elder son later went to the police station to report 
that his brother was missing. The police locked him up and it was only 
after the intervention of the local municipal councillor that he was freed. 
Meanwhile, Sibghatullah’s parents waited anxiously for their son’s return. 
It was near midnight when the councillor called the imam with the grim 
news that the police had found the mutilated body of a teenaged boy who 
was probably his son. The imam said to him, ‘Don’t announce to anyone 
that my son has been killed. It is night. If people get to know, hot-headed 
boys will attack the Hindus in the darkness. I will myself tell them in the 
morning.’ 

Desolate in the certainty that his young son had been killed, Maulana 
Imdadullah Rashidi sat in the mosque through that long dark night, alone 
with his memories, his torment and his prayers. Early the next morning, 
after the first azaan for the sunrise fazl namaaz rang out, the faithful 
gathered in the mosque. He broke the tragic news to them that his son had 
been killed. But he then made an impassioned plea that stunned each of 
them. ‘If you love me,’ he said, ‘then I ask from you at this moment only 
one promise. That with your tongue or with your hand, none of you will 
cause any harm to any Hindu.’ There was not a dry eye as they listened to 
his impassioned plea. 

The imam then reclaimed his boy’s body from the mortuary and 



bathed it in preparation for the funeral. It was impossible for the father, 
composed so far, to hold back his tears. The boy’s nails had been pulled 
out, one eye smashed, his body full of stab wounds and portions of his 
body burned. (I saw a photograph of the mutilated body of the boy taken 
before he was buried.) 

Most of the young men of the Muslim settlement in the Shitla Dangal 
area around the Noorani mosque had grown from boy to manhood before 
the imam’s eyes. He was there at every family celebration, and every 
occasion of mourning in their lives. They loved and respected him. 
Therefore, his counsel against revenge was like cool water over the fires 
that stirred in their breasts. The Hindustan Times reported that, inspired by 
the imam’s sermon, local Muslim youth started guarding shops and 
property belonging to the small number of Hindu families that lived near 
the Noorani mosque. Mehtab Alam, a local resident who greatly revered 
Imam Rashidi told the reporter, ‘After Sibghatullah’s body was found, 
some youths got furious. But we calmed them down. Not a single house, 
shop or the lone Shiva temple was attacked.’ Another resident, 
Mohammad Kalam, said Muslims were keeping a close watch on 
properties owned by Hindus so that no outsider could create fresh trouble. 
R.K. Verma, a local jeweller, testified that his Muslim neighbours 
protected his shop. ‘I was not in town when the riots took place. I got very 
scared because there was valuable jewellery inside. When I called up, my 
neighbours assured me that everything would be safe,’ he said to the 
reporter. 

But who can still the agony of a parent’s heart? Siyasat carried a 
translation of Imam Rashidi’s diary entries three days after his son was 
killed. 

Three days have passed since Sibghatullah passed away, but it 
seems that he is somewhere around . . . Munna will help his 
mother in her chores, will arrange the kitchen, clean the 
surroundings and then ask his mother, ‘Do you need me to get 
something for you?’ If mother would say, ‘no,’ he would 
quietly leave the house ... It was his responsibility to wash my 
clothes, iron them, polish my shoes, and keep the handkerchief. 



cap and wallet on the table. Doing the petty household chores 
on time and going to masjid along with me for the prayer was 
his daily routine. Rarely did it happen that he did not go to 
masjid with me. Local devotees were so used to seeing him 
with me that if they didn’t see him, they would stop me and ask, 
is your son fine? . . . Then when they would see him in Maghrib 
or Isha prayer the devotees would feel a strange sense of relief. 

It’s almost 16 years, but Munna never talked in a loud voice. He 
was so obedient that my relatives used to envy my luck. They 
would say, ‘In today’s world when young boys are crossing the 
limits of ill-manners, your son is a real gem.’ Hearing this I 
would pray for Munna’s long life. I had no idea that he would 
leave us so soon. I feel like calling him and saying, ‘See what 
has become of your mother after you have gone, see how numb 
your brothers have become. How messy the kitchen looks. My 
clothes are lying as they were. I don’t know where my 
handkerchief, cap and wallet are. No one has arranged my table 
in these days. Do I have to go to masjid alone? How could I 
face the eyes of those devotees, who don’t even ask about you 
now?’ 

When the team of the Karwan e Mohabbat met him in his room in the 
mosque, ten days had passed, and he said to us that he did not want to 
open his fresh wounds. ‘For 30 years, I have spoken of the teachings of 
Islam to my people here. When my son was killed, it was a moment of test 
for me by Allah. I have lost my son, but not my imaan, my faith. It was 
Allah who showed me the right path. Islam teaches peace,’ he explained. 
‘Islam teaches compassion, Islam teaches us to help one another, to never 
oppress another human being.’ He added, ‘Every religion teaches peace 
and love.’ 

One member from our team said to him, ‘What you did is very rare.’ 
His response was sharp and immediate. ‘It is not rare! I am sure many 
others in my position would have done what I did. You came to know me 
because my son died. But I am sure that the large majority of Muslims and 
Hindus wish to live together only with peace and love.’ 



Other parts of the city, outside the influence of Imam Rashidi, were not so 
calm. We walked the small lanes of another working-class settlement of 
mostly Bihari immigrants. There, Muslims had ravaged Hindu homes, and 
Hindus had ravaged the houses of Muslims. In a matter of hours, people 
had seen their lifetime’s savings go up in smoke. They spoke of a 
daughter’s dowry here, a fridge there, two laptops in another home, a 
television set elsewhere, all reduced to black, sooty rubble. This was the 
debris of riots—of the dreams of poor, working people—that I had seen 
too often. A woman with sindoor in her hair was sobbing at one burnt 
doorway, a man in a skullcap was bent over in grief in another. ‘How will 
we start life again?’ each asked. ‘Why did they do this to us?’ 

The words of Bashir Badr rang in my ears— 

Log toot jaate hain ek ghar banane mein 
Turn taras nothin khate bastiyan jalane mein 
People break as they struggle to build one home 
You don’t have pity as you set fire to entire settlements 

As we drove through the city, we were struck by the profusion of 
triangular saffron flags wherever we turned, embossed with the slogan that 
has come to be associated with militant Hindutva—‘Jai Shri Ram’. It was 
these flags that proved useful to rioting mobs in mixed settlements to 
identify Muslim homes, because those were the homes with no flags. We 
did not spot a single red flag anywhere. No political workers from either 
the ruling or the Left parties were visible, offering solace to the distraught 
victims, helping them rebuild their lives. It seemed their workers had 
given up the battle to the juggernaut of communal mobilisation. 


But hope still fought its way into the gloomy township. Not just the 
imam’s magnificent words in the midst of his torment as he held the 
mutilated body of his beloved Munna in his hands: ‘It will be an even 




greater tragedy for me than the loss of my son if anyone raised even a 
finger against any Hindu.’ On a street in the old city of Asansol, we 
encountered another small miracle, and then another. I quote here from the 
Facebook post of one of the Karwan e Mohabbat members, John Dayal: 

Once there was a Muslim Pir, a learned man who came from 
Odisha and settled in a small hamlet outside the then town 
Asansol. For all practical purposes he was also the local doctor 
and spiritual leader. Women, some Muslims but mostly Hindu, 
would send their ailing children to him to be blessed, sure their 
upset stomachs and sundry fevers would vanish. The old man 
built a small platform in memory of the grandsons of the 
Prophet, peace be upon him, on the road . . . His descendants 
live nearby, small shopkeepers and mechanics like Mohammad 
Ismail . . . During the March violence, raging mobs burned his 
shop and demolished the Pir’s platform at the Imambara 
Chowk. 

Then the miracle happened. The locality has an ornate Kali 
temple, its managing committee led by secretary Moloy 
Majumdar, who grew up nearby, and felt something was not 
right. These were our people,’ he told #KarwaneMohabbat. 

The temple committee decided to rebuild the tiny Imambara. 

Within days, it was built. Now people come here to see the 
new miracle of empathy. 

Moloy Majumdar said to us that this was the only Muslim family that 
lived on their street. ‘We always thought of them as our own people.’ 
How many times when they were sick as children would their mothers 
send them to the old Pir, their grandfather, to seek his blessings for their 
good health? 

The day when the city went up in flames, they guarded the mazaar, 
their shop and their home. But at night, some miscreants broke down the 
small mazaar of their Imambara, and set their motor-repair garage aflame 
as well. Majumdar said he could have easily rebuilt the mazaar with his 
own money. But he felt it would be more fitting if the Kali Mandir Society 



took on this responsibility. He made this proposal to the other members of 
the temple society, and its members accepted it unanimously. Ten days 
later, when we visited Asansol, the walls had been rebuilt, with a fresh 
coat of paint, and a sign of gratitude acknowledging the Kali Mandir 
Society. 

Many Muslim friends spoke to Majumdar about how touched they 
were by the gesture. To reciprocate, a small Muslim businessman, Haji 
Nanhane Khan, decided that he would donate 110,000 each to twelve 
Hindu shopkeepers whose shops had been burnt down in the carnage. 

It was evident that there was something that the deluge of saffron 
flags, brandished naked weapons, hate slogans and a supine state 
administration had not been able to crush in Asansol. 

While parting from us, the imam had said wistfully, T think 
sometimes of the man who killed my son. I think maybe even his eyes 
filled up like yours when he heard of my words after my son died.’ Maybe 
love had stirred even in his heart. 


5. https://youtube.com/watch?v=4CiuBBKJ30Q 

6. https://youtube.com/channel/UCllr03xu bWRlL7CDZK2qHA/about? 

disable polvmer=l 








In Porbander, inspired by Mahatma Gandhi’s fearless courage and unshakeable 
conviction, members of the Karwan e Mohabbat held up candles and pledged to 
combat hate with love. 2 October 2017 


Nikhil Roshan 
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